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“GOD IN THE MIDST OF HER”. 
By Bew Patten and William C. J. Weidt 


THEME OF THE PAGEANT 
Psalm XLVI 
“God is in the midst of her; she shall not be 


moved; ; 
God shall help her, and that right early. 
The heathen raged, the kingdoms were moved: 
He uttered his voice, the earth meited. 
The Lord of Hosts is with us; 
The God of Jacob is our refuge. Selah. 
Come, behold the works of the Lord, 
What desolations he hath made in the earth. 
He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the 


earth; 

He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear in 
sunder; 

He burneth the chariot in the fire. 

Be still, and know that I am God; 

I will be exalted among the heathen, 

I will be exalted in the earth. 

The Lord of Hosts is with us; 


The God of Jacob is our refuge. Selah.” 


THE yYoutH of our land are still intrigued 
by the things of the Church and the 
Church’s Lord. And Christians, young and 
old, are still enthralled by the testimony 
of the fathers to the abiding faith of the 
Lord and His Word. A cast of 300 Luther 
Leaguers and pastors of the Baltimore 
District Luther League, and an audience 
of nearly 3,000, proved this on Friday 
evening, October 8, when the U. L. C. A. 
Convention had the opportunity of seeing 
the pageant, “God in the Midst of Her.” 

This pageant, named from a verse of 
Luther’s Reformation Psalm—the forty- 
sixth—on which, too, he based his match- 
less “Battle Hymn of the Reformation,” 
is a presentation by the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions—a part of its elaborate An- 
niversary Appeal program, celebrating the 
twenty years of existence of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 

It was written especially for this an- 
niversary occasion by Mrs. Ruth Welker 
Schwartz of Collingswood, N. J., who was 
reared in the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania and whose home church is in Sha- 
mokin, Pa. Mrs. Schwartz was in the au- 
dience Friday evening and expressed, 
after the presentation, her general satis- 
faction with the fine manner in which the 
theme had been handled. (So much re- 
search was done in an effort to make the 


pageant accurate that a bibliography fol- 
lows this article.) 

This feeling of satisfaction, perhaps even 
more positively expressed by members of 
the audience who were inclined to be less 
critical than the author, was due not only to 
a remarkable spirit of co-operation among 
local leagues, pastors and congregations, 
but to the expert direction of Mr. Paul 
Edel of Baltimore. Mr. Edel, a profes- 
sional costumer, provided the wardrobe 
and superintended the make-up of each 
of the characters; and their appearance 
alone gave the assurance of accuracy and 
authenticity, which the general director, 
Miss Edith L. Menkel, also a Baltimorean, 
confirmed. For example, Luther’s costume 
in the lecture hall scene, of brown home- 
spun, set the Monk of Wittenberg graph- 
ically before us. Mr. Edel. is a former 
president of the Religious Drama Guild of 
Baltimore, an interdenominational group 
of importance in the city. 

The pageant opens with the prologue, 
in which appear the “Aged One” and the 
“Youth,” portrayed respectively by the 
Rev. J. Wilbur Drawbaugh and John 
Meyer. The youth has given his life to 
the service of Christ and prays the prayer 
used by Martin Luther when he became 
a monk. 


The Beginning 


The -first episode depicts the excitement 
about the Castle Church at Wittenberg 
October 31, 1517, as the blows falling from 
Friar Luther’s hammer speak to the town 
of his Theses, posted on the church portal, 
and cause the people, students and towns- 
folk, to gather, wondering at the audacity 
of this man, a priest of Rome who dares 
openly to defy her authority. “The man 
has come at last,” is the exclamation of 
Dr. Fleck, played by Fred Lack, in an- 
swer to the hammer strokes. These strokes 
form a “theme song” running throughout 
the pageant at intervals to “symbolize 
progress and change in the Church.” 


LUTHER NAILING THE THESES ON THE DOOR OF THE CASTLE CHURCH 


October 26, 1938 


The lecture hall scene in 1522 forms the 
second episode, and shows Luther, who is 
portrayed by Pastor Philip S. Baringer of 
Trinity Church, speaking words which 
have become classics in Protestantism. 
These are all authentic, although not 
necessarily given over. as long a period as 
was actually the case in his life, nor in 
chronological order. A cosmopolitan group 
of his students—Polish, Swiss, English, 
Icelandic, Danish, Swedish and others— 
listen spellbound as the Reformer, speak- 
ing out of a heart deeply stirred by his 
convictions, urges them to believe that his 
is not a new Gospel, nor a new Church, 
but the Gospel and the Church of the 
Christ. F. Wm. Schmitt, Warren Ernst, 
George Weidley, Grover Clemsen, Fred 
Klingmeyer, Wilbert Klingmeyer, David 
Schoeberlein, Marne Celly, and others por- 
tray this student group. 

From the lec- 
ture roomin 
1522, the pag- 
eant takes us 
3,000 miles and 
115 years to 
Delaware in 
1637, and spe- 
cifically to Tini- 
cum Island 
where, in a highly 
colorful scene, a 
group of the 
Lenni-Lenape 
Indians, with 
their chief (Paul 
Geiman), and 
medicine man 
(James C. Kleinfelter), accept the mission 
of Father John Campanius (Ira C. Hoff- 
acker, Jr.) to teach them of the White 
Man’s God, after they have conducted the 
solemn peace-pipe rite, to determine the 
truth of the Father’s teaching. 

Notwithstanding the impressiveness of 
these scenes, those which follow next, 
showing services of worship in Old 
Swedes’—Gloria Dei Church—in Philadel- 
phia, are outstanding for their portrayal 
of moving scenes. The first of these on 
November 24, 1703, shows the ordination 
of “The Hermit of the Wissahickon,” Justus 
Falckner, by Pastor Andrew Rudman 
(played by the Rev. Howard F. Reisz), 
Pastor Eric Tobias Biorck (the Rev. 
Howard O. Walker), Pastor Andreas 
Sandel (Pastor Howard H. Ritterpusch). 
Pastor Augustus Hackmann takes the part 
of Justus Falckner in this first Lutheran 
ordination in the new land, just 235 years 
ago this coming November 24. Especially 
effective is the “German Pietist” chorus, 
chanting the “Veni Creator Spiritus” (142 
in Common Service Book) and Non Nobis, 
Domine (Psalm 115), and the placing upon 
the shoulders of the newly ordained young 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Reflections of a Hospital Chaplain 


By THE Rev. FRANKLIN J. SCHWEIGER 


Ir 1 piwn’t think the title 
would be misunderstood, I would 
call this brief array of outpour- 
ings a Diary of Thoughts. But 
tradition has made it immodest 
for one to presume to have 
thoughts that others might like 
to know about; at least, one 
ought not to call what he says “thoughts.” Therefore, let 
this be simply a group of unconnected, though not unrelated, 
paragraphs which a city hospital chaplain has written at 
the invitation of those responsible for the Church’s observ- 
ance of Inner Mission Month. 

Three steam shovels are digging a cavernous hole just 
outside my office. Every day the hole has been getting 
bigger, until now it looks like an emptied lake. In a little 
while there will be the rumbling of the concrete mixers, 
and then later will come the steady, monotonous beat of 
the riveters. Then the masons, the glaziers and the plaster- 
ers. Soon there will be desks, and phones, and flash-boards, 
and elevators, and beds, and chairs, and tables, and un- 
believably efficient machines. _White-coated doctors and 
faultlessly-dressed nurses now step into the picture, and 
finally patient Number One will make his appearance. An- 
other step has been made in the advance of human service. 
Another step, because this is a specialized kind of hospital, 
treating a particular disease in the newest accepted methods. 


is the Rev. Frankl 


Medicine’s Amazing Progress 

The layman in things medical is constantly amazed at the 
things he sees performed in the course of a routine day. 
Medicine would seem to be moving farther and deeper into 
the mysteries of the human body. New methods, new ma- 
chines, new buildings—new briefly and then old, because 
there is something newer to take its place. 

This big hole which is spreading across the lots reminds 
me of the forward movement of medicine. But it reminds 
me, too, of a statement by our medical superintendent: “In 
spite of all the advances of medicine, it has barely scratched 
the surface.” This from one who knows what things have 
been done, and who knows, wisely, what things have not 
been done. 

The human soul, I should suppose, is no less complex a 
thing than the human body; a thing no more easily healed 
when wounded than is the body; no less life-giving to a man 
than is his body. If there are problems for the physician in 
his efforts to treat the human body, surely there are at 
least as great problems for the clergyman in his efforts to 
treat the human soul. 

There are no resources in this physical universe which 
medicine has thus far discovered which weren’t there 
eternally. The things which will be discovered are already 
present latently. The happy circumstance is that medicine 
is continually trying to discover the secret which will release 
these abundant possibilities. 

The Christian clergyman has over and above what he 
needs to help the human soul. The resources of Chris- 
tianity are unlimited. The appalling circumstance is that 
they have been so pitifully undiscovered. 

How real and alive Christianity becomes here in the hos- 
pital! Here’s a woman who has suffered and lain in bed for 
endless months. Every morning, after a night during which 
she wasn’t able to move, and every evening, after a day on 
her back, this woman can give thanks for the constancy and 
faithfulness of God. One of the high points in her life is that 
moment when she receives the Holy Communion. Anything 


One of the activities of the Inner Mission Board is the pro- 
motion of new types of service. Small grants in aid are given 
for a short period to help to demonstrate to our Lutheran 
constituencies the value and necessity of these newer serv- 
aid is one which is given over 
a two-year period to the first Lutheran chaplain who has 
been officially appointed by the city authorities as chaplain 
of the Queens County Hospital at Jamaica, Long Island. He 
i in J. Schweiger who writes for “The 
Lutheran” this article on “Reflections of a Hospital Chaplain.” 


ices. Among these grants in 


less than a Christianity which 
touches life is an affront to the 
man or woman who is suffering. 

By what right do I pause be- 
side the bed of a stranger and 
talk with him about his life and 
his hopes and his fears? By 
what right do I make it my busi- 
ness to be interested in the body and soul of a man or woman 
whom I had never seen prior to that moment? Isn’t it only 
because the message of Christ is so all-important that it 
breaks through the usual barriers between men? 

I often ask myself this question: “Is orthodoxy a matter 
of language?” I always come to the conclusion that it isn’t. 
But the question persists because a hospital chaplain doesn’t 
use theological or ecclesiastical language as much as a con- 
gregational pastor. He uses ordinary, common words so 
much that he feels a lack of the more technical ones at 
times. At those times he hopes that his orthodoxy hasn’t 
fled him as has its vocabulary, and that the story of Christ 
the Saviour remains true, no matter how he tells it. 

Life is a tremendously important thing in the hospital. 
Men who never stopped to think about life and living before 
now’see their lives as really wonderful possessions. They 
guard them and cherish them, and rejoice as a wounded and 
broken part of their bodies becomes whole. See how well 
he can move this leg which was broken; how glorious was 
a night’s sleep which he had for the first time in months. 
The doctor said that he could sit up for a few minutes today. 
Food tasted good to this woman this morning—she hadn’t 
eaten real food for weeks. Oh, thanks so much for that 
water, says another.’ Here’s a man who is thrilled that today 
he can have the back of his bed raised a few inches, thereby 
being permitted to change his position once more. And we 
rejoice with them all—life is good. We know, as we talk 
together, that physical life is not the essence of life; but we 
come to know, too, that physical life is something for which 
to be thankful. 

There is still so much to be done—still so many things 
about which we must think. Twenty new people today— 
fifteen yesterday—how many tomorrow? We don’t know; 
but we do know that no matter how many come they will 
come seeking something. That something will be, for the 
most part, relief or cure from suffering. 


Beyond X-rays 

But there is something more fundamentally wrong than 
the blood tests will show; something more wretchedly broken 
than the X-ray will reveal. The awfulness and bigness of 
this other something asks of one no more than he has to 
give. But so often it does ask more than he is able to give. 
And right here is the sad point which inevitably confronts 
us. Truth, be it ever so needed, is as a hidden spring if it 
doesn’t reach those who need it. What crimes against God 
and man we commit when we don’t strive to learn how to 
heal men with the truth about God! 

The hole outside is still growing—and with it medicine is 
going forward. But still medicine admits that it has only 
scratched the surface. How long, I wonder, before we, 
called Christians, will look at the dozens we meet, and the 
thousands we don’t meet, to whom Christianity is a dark 
mystery, and admit that we have only scratched the surface. 
Having admitted that, maybe we can begin to dig a hole in 
which we can build the foundations for a new structure, 
devoted to re-creation of God’s greatest creation, the 
human soul. 
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The Liberty of the Christian Man 


By Ivan H. Haceporn, Philadelphia 


If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed. 
John 8: 36. 


For though I be free from all men, yet have I made myself servant 
unto all, that I might gain the more. I Cor. 9: 19. 


Tue LIFE of Luther is replete with the dramatic; but with- 
out doubt one of the most colorful of all dramatic incidents 
occurred in the year 1520. In the summer of that year, Pope 
Leo X signed the Bull citing forty-one of Luther’s utter- 
ances as “heretical, erroneous and offensive,” and offered the 
brave reformer sixty days in which to recant “or else.” 
Luther received the communication, and his answer was 
dramatic. Bearing the Papal Bull, and followed by Witten- 
berg students, he passed to a nearby field through a gate 
in the city wall. A huge bonfire was blazing. In quietness 
and dignity he placed the document on the fire with the 
words, “Because thou hast brought down the wrath of God, 
He also brings thee down to this fire today.” 

Less dramatic, but of greater importance, were the three 
treatises, which came from his pen that year. (1) To the 
Christian nobility of the German nation, setting forth the 
doctrine of the priesthood of all believers, which was to set 
thrones reeling and kingdoms tottering, heralding the dawn 
of modern democracy; (2) on the Babylonian Captivity of 
the Church, which was a devastating criticism of the Roman 
Sacramental System; (3) on the Freedom of the Christian 
Man—regarded as “the pearl of all his writings.” Herein he 
set forth the paradox— 

“A Christian man is the most free lord of all, subject to 
no one. 

A Christian man is the dutiful servant of all, subject to 
every one.” 

Luther himself said of it, “It is a summary of the Chris- 
tian life, put together in small compass.” Often we are 
asked, “Why is it that the Lutheran Church is not divided 
over the Personal and Social Gospel?” Here is the answer: 
There is no need for such division. In this treatise, Luther 
emphasizes the need for both. All of Luther’s preaching and 
writing falls with almost a monotony into two divisions: 
Faith in Christ, a faith that saves; and Faith working through 
love, a faith that works. 


Advice at a Crisis 

It is said that Byron awoke one morning and found himself 
famous. Certain it is that Luther awoke one morning, after 
a night of medievalism, and found himself a child of God; 
that is, justified, free, saved. How? Luther had a great 
spiritual struggle in the Erfurt Convent, and the gentle, 
pointed guidance of his superior, Staupitz, stood him in good 
stead. One day, he said to the young monk, whose external 
appearance reflected his inner spiritual struggle—thin, tired, 
nervous, over-wrought, “Look not on your own imaginary 
sins, but look at Christ by whom your real sins are forgiven, 
and hold with deep courage to God.” Luther never forgot. 
From henceforth, he knew the truth, and the truth he knew 
so well made him free—just as Jesus said, “If the Son shall 
make you free, you shall be free indeed.” 

The free Luther was not bound by the shackles of tra- 
dition and ceremony. He was free to question. Every avail- 
able space in his books is filled with comment and criticism. 
As he read, he thought freely and independently. His courses 
at the university were popular, students streamed into his 
classrooms because his teachings breathed an atmosphere 
of an unfettered mind. In his debate at Leipsic, he boldly 
questioned “the holy fathers.” It is essential that we in the 
Lutheran Church maintain this right to challenge. It is 


necessary. The danger always is to surrender to the institu- 
tion, and all too many today are yielding. Many of our 
young preachers are being led to believe that they progress 
best when they are docile, work in with the leaders, and 
click their heels when the whip falls. They are finding it 
dangerous to break step, to fall out of line. Oh, that we 
keep before us Luther, who dared to challenge! 

The free Luther suffered no one to lord it over him,—no 
pope, no council, no emperor dared to interfere where mat- 
ters of faith were concerned. As we look out upon the world 
that surges about us, we cannot but notice how whole nations 
are being duped into falling into the grips of dictators. One 
of the most interesting contrasts of the period since the war, 
with that of the Napoleonic era, is the attitude toward lib- 
erty. When the Napoleonic storm subsided, the demand 
went up for the re-establishment of order, and pope, kings, 
emperors crept back to their old places, to revive the old 
tyranny and mismanagement. After a while the youth 
would have none of this; they demanded liberty, liberty 
for the nation that there might be liberty for the citizen— 
to wit—Italy with its Garibaldi, Hungary with its Kossuth. 
These struggled not for mere nationalism, nor for a standard 
of material comfort, but for liberty to think and speak and 
write and act as free men in a free state. In contrast, youth 
in many countries have enlisted in precisely the opposite 
cause. In Italy, youth take solemn oath to obey without 
hesitation any order given by Mussolini. In Germany, let 
Hitler do as he will with state and individual, and so in 
almost every part of the world. 


“Conscience Must Be Free” 

One wonders whether in the Church, too, there are not 
some would-be dictators, who are quite willing to stage some 
sort of coup and inaugurate a policy of regimentation and 
blind following. We must insist that our conscience be kept 
free. Forms and ceremonies are well in their place, but in- 
sistence here may go to such lengths that this can readily 
become a matter of conscience. It is something to provoke 
thought that in a day when we hear and read so much about 
vestments and orders of service there is a strong cry heard 
about the disappearance of worship. Owen Tweedy, writing 
in The Atlantic Monthly of his observations in Russia some 
time ago, tells of a conversation he had with a native who 
had just said, “Everybody can go to church who wants to, 
but very few do.” To which Tweedy replied, “That is if 
they can find a church open. Haven’t you closed most of 
them?” “Not a bit of it,” was the answer, “we don’t close 
churches. They close themselves.” Religion dare not remain 
in the chancels. It must mingle with the people. Candles 
should not burn only upon altars, but in human hearts. 

“We don’t close churches. They close themselves.” That 
sounds ominous! The doors of many of our churches are 
already tight shut on Wednesday evenings, and now we can 
hear them slamming on Sunday nights. I can sremember 
when they were wide open on both nights. Justify it as we 
will, it marks a retreat of our spiritual forces. Incidentally, 
it might be said that we can usually find some justification 
for almost any act if we have a mind to. It might be said, 
too, that while church doors close more and more, the doors 
of houses of pleasure are open wider and wider. However, 
we must come back to our point. Let not our striving for 
uniformity or insistence upon forms bind the brethren. The 
conscience must ever remain free. Dean Inge has said: 
“Protestantism is the democracy of religion. If we lose our 
liberties, whatever we are we shall not be Protestants. 
Protestantism is synonymous with religious liberty.” 
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: An “Abundant” Life 

The free Luther knew no fear. It is a familiar story, but 
one that still needs telling. When Luther left the Wartburg, 
\against the wishes of his prince, who was fearful lest his 
‘preacher come to harm, he said: “I am coming to Witten- 
berg under better protection than that of Your Grace. It 
is far from my mind to seek Your Grace’s protection; nay, 
I consider that I am better able to protect Your Grace than 
Your Grace’is to protect me.” How fearful we are today! 
Yet, we can hardly say that Luther had fewer causes for 
fear than we in our generation. Surely he lived in a time 
when corruption was rife, swords drawn, hatreds ripe and 
morals low. Knavery and conspiracy had hatched out a 
wicked brood. But Luther feared God so much that he 
needed not to fear aught else. That is the cure for fear 
always,—a real conviction of God. Luther had it. We need 
it. Recall Luther who, when advised that the hosts of the 
Pope were strong against him, said with a smile, “If this is a 
matter between me and the Pope, it is all up with me. But 
if it is a matter between the Pope and God, it is all up with 
the Pope.” A man with an attitude like that cannot be brow- 
beaten. 

The free Luther deeply enjoyed the privilege of living. 
Until Luther found his heart warm in the love of God, he 
lived austerely in his unheated cell—his struggle for soul 

‘peace by vigils and penances left him morbidly tired, his 
eyes sunken and his cheeks hollow. But once he came to 
trust Christ, the content of his life was enriched and his 
outlook enlarged. From then on, his cheeks filled out, his 
bony neck became round and firm. Well might we speak 
of the life he lived as wholesome, abundant, well-rounded. 
He had a love for growing things. He gloried in the starry 
heavens. He found enjoyment in watching the carefree 
birds. In his human relationships, he was warm and cor- 
dial. His domestic life is a picture we Lutherans love to 
dwell upon. Altogether, we might say that he could say 
with the psalmist, “In thy presence is fulness of joy! at thy 
right hand are pleasures forevermore.” And today? Well, 
boredom is the one great impasse in modern life. Life for 
the great hosts has lost its halo, and the sky for the great 
majority is without any rainbows. 

However, this is only half the story. “A Christian is the 
most freed lord of all and subject to no one,” has its counter- 
part in, “A Christian is the most dutiful servant to all and 
subject to every one.” Paul said, “Though I be free from 
all men, yet have I made myself servant unto all.” Luther 
could not remain in peace in a cloistered cell; he must go 
forth to battle. He was a compelled man, constrained by 
the love of Christ. Well did he declare, when opposed by 
all the powers of the world, “Here I stand, I cannot do 
otherwise.” It is said that one hundred years before Luther 
there was another monk who singularly bore the name of 
“Brother Martin.” According to the story, he, too, came to 
a realization of the truth that “the just shall live by faith.” 
However, he merely wrote out his discovery on a piece of 
papyrus and, removing a stone ‘in his cell, hid it. He was 
daunted by the obstacles and persecutions which were before 
him. A man is responsible for what he knows, and is re- 
sponsible to God for acting upon what he knows. How 
nobly Luther hurled himself into the fray! One can scarcely 
compass in his imagination his herculean labors. However, 
the record stands. 


To Heaven in Sleepers 

Witness today our lazy Christians. If many of them get to 
heaven at all, it will of necessity be in sleepers. I recall a 
man of whom it was said, “He served the Lord off and on 
for forty years.” “Off and on” service can scarcely be said 
to be the product of real consecration. The poster of our 
Parish and Church School Board carries the right idea: 
“Entering to worship,” “Going forth to serve.” And surely 
there is plenty in our world to goad us to action. It is not 
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for us, like Eli, “to sit” and mourn that glory has departed 
from Israel. Growling is: never enough. We must start 
“kicking.” Statistics are all too plain in their indication 
that the Church’s influence is on the decline and not on 
the mend. 

It is said that the Crusaders again and again attacked the 
walls of Jerusalem, only to be beaten back as repeatedly. 
The Moslems on the walls became over-confident and sought 
to ridicule the knights. As a final gesture of disdain, they 
erected a cross, the symbol of the Christian faith, and pro- 
ceeded to pour filth over it, and besmear it with dung, all 
the while loudly expressing their derision. The knights 
were aroused to fury. Once again, they rallied their broken 
ranks and prepared themselves to attack. Their armor was 
battered and their plumes were broken, but they had one 
unalterable purpose—to wrest the Holy City from the hands 
of the Moslems. Those who had dared to defile the Cross 
must be brought low. The signal was given to attack. Their 
strength was multiplied because their cause was righteous. 
They got a footing on the walls—they beat back their 
enemies and, with the night, the Holy City was theirs. 

The Cross is being defiled today. The forces of corrup- 
tion, lawlessness and secularism and irreligion are defiling it. 
Does it not arouse us? Does it not stir us to righteous in- 
dignation? Does it not multiply our zeal? Does it not move 
us to action against the enemy? Luther went from the 
cloister to the battle, carried along by his love for Him Who 
hesitated not to pour out His precious blood in his behalf. 
Shall we beat a retreat into our institutions and let the vic- 
tory rest with the enemies of Christ? Did not Christ also 
die for us? Did He not shed His blood for us? Let us get 
down out of the grandstand and into the arena! 


A MIGHTY FORTRESS 
By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


Our church is strong in these uncertain times, 
Established on the everlasting Word 

That was in the beginning, and was heard 

By Israel in Oriental climes 

In voice of prophet and of priest that chimes 
Across the distant centuries, and then 
Became our very flesh and dwelt with men, 
And was proclaimed the Son of God betimes. 
Beneath the banner of Thy Word unfurled, 
We come, O Mighty Lord, at Thy command 
Entrusting all our hopes and prayers to Thee, 
As did our fathers in this new-found world, 
And in the day of battle we shall stand, 

For Thou alone wilt give us victory. 


FOUR “OUGHTS” FOR AUXILIARIES 


Miss Nona M. Diehl in Her Address as Executive Secretary of the 
Women’s Missionary Society Referred to Four Obliga- 
tions as Follows 


Tur Women’s Missionary Society in its program and purpose 
attempts to function in the twofold way which Dr. Knubel in 
his report to the Baltimore Convention indicated any auxiliary 
ought to function. He said: 

1. It ought to serve the congregation and not be served by it. 

2. It ought to strengthen the congregation’s will to face outward. 

The Women’s Missionary Society has the opportunity of ac- 
complishing this twofold purpose. 

1. It ought to serve the congregation through its program of 
education in the local society and in the congregation as a 
whole. i 

2. It ought to strengthen the congregation’s will to face out- 
ward by its program of co-operation through all of the 
Boards of the Church and through interdenominational 
agencies. 


IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Rumania Has Just Passed New Laws to regiment religion. 
They are aimed at eight extreme sects whose messages and 
manners offend the state and its church alike. These sects 
are all advocates of premillennialism—the International Stu- 
dents of the Bible; Jehovah’s Witnesses; Pentecostalists; 
Tremblers; Church of God the Apostle; Penitent Nazarenes; 
Reformed Adventists. Three others of more domestic origin 
are the Illisti, the Innocents, the Stilisti. All are banned and 
liquidated. On the other hand, several religious groups are 
granted a little more liberty. They may organize congrega- 
tions throughout Rumania, if for each “prayer house” a 
petition is submitted signed by twenty heads of families who 
commend themselves to the government. Each local pastor 
must then confine his activities strictly within the walls of 
the “prayer house.” This very modest concession is the 
result of the establishment of a new government depart- 
ment which is to handle all questions of minority groups. 
The one appointed to supervise religious minorities is cred- 
ited with being “broad-minded” because of much travel 
and with having acquired first-hand knowledge of the 
factors involved in the varied problems of these minorities. 


The Problems and Prospects of Plebiscites, to which Eng- 
land and France consented for Czechoslovakia, have come 
home to embarrass England. On his way home from Geneva, 
where he had officiated as president of the League of Na- 
tions, in assembly considering the strange proceedings that 
affected Czechoslovakia so disastrously, Eamon de Valera 
stopped in at No. 10 Downing Street to see Chamberlain. 
De Valera had a timely subject to present to England’s 
Prime Minister—the application of a plebiscite to the north- 
ern, so-called Protestant, counties of Ireland. The Prime 
Minister to the Irish Free State firmly reminded Chamber- 
lain that in the matter of the minorities problem now 
agitating Europe, Ireland did not intend to be left out. The 
Free State government is convinced that a plebiscite con- 
ducted in North Ireland would transfer four of the six 
counties to the control of de Valera’s government. That 
judgment is fortified by the action (September 30) of 
Nationalist members in the North Ireland parliament who 
demanded a reunion of Ireland’s dual governments, and 
asked their own government to “press a just claim on 
Britain for immediate liberation of Northern Ireland, and 
the application here of those principles of peace, justice and 
democracy professed so loudly elsewhere.” Another bother- 
some plebiscite to plague Britain has been demanded from 
a former German colony in Southwest Africa. Here a pop- 
ulation of 30,000 consists of 21,000 of mixed British and 
Dutch blood, 6,000 Germans naturalized as South African 
(British) citizens—(likely under the proviso first pressed 
by Kaiser Wilhelm, that Germans seeking citizenship else- 
where should cherish superior loyalty to the Fatherland) — 
and 3,000 German nationals. 


The British in South Africa Are Troubled by the inten- 
sive propaganda drive of Germany throughout the Union. 
The blame for this condition is placed by the British con- 
servative journal, National Review, on “the slackness and 
misgovernment of the present Boer administration which 
gives an opening everywhere to powerful intriguers.” What- 
ever may be the truth of this reproach, it can only stir the 
latent antagonisms and prejudices of the Boers, who are 
constantly being reminded that the Dutch are nearer racially 
to the Germans than to the English. The acuteness of the 
situation was revealed recently in the Union’s Legislative 
Assembly, when the Independent Representative of Swa- 
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kopmund declared: “Germans have always received the 
utmost consideration and sympathetic treatment, but it is 
probable that before long the same cry will be raised here 
by Germany as was recently raised in Czechoslovakia. Ger- 
many claims the allegiance of all Germans, whether nat- 
uralized or not, and once the cry of unfair treatment of 
local Germans goes up Germany will probably claim the 
right to interfere.” 


A Recent Issue of the “New York Sun” inadvertently 
suggests a memory test. It brings back the glowing prom- 
ises and proffered blessings of repeal. Wasn’t it stated that 
the expenses of the national government would be largely 
met by the liquor and beer tax which the people would 
gladly pay for the restored joy of living? (This was gen- 
erally connoted with the 25 per cent cut in national ex- 
penses, too.) Sad to say, in three years the Federal author- 
ities have been defrauded of $1,800,000 in alcohol taxes in 
New York alone, and $900,000 in state taxes have been 
avoided. Weren’t we led to understand that liquor would 
now be produced honestly? But now word comes repeatedly 
of an enormous growth of illicit distilling, and that home- 
brewing is going strong. Wasn’t there a great deal said 
about the return to wholesome liquor, which would pre- 
serve the public health? Yet now there is a rising flood of 
complaint of adulterations, of “cooked” whiskey by which - 
the “honest” liquor is contaminated and doubled in quan- 
tity. It is even charged that this deteriorated stuff is con- 
tinually being used to refill empty containers which bear 
famous brands. Weren’t there multiplied assurances that 
now everyone would be temperate? But the Keeley In- 
stitute in Illinois reports that women patients increased 57.6 
per cent in 1937 over 1936, and more women “took the cure” 
in 1937 than in any previous year since 1915. Perhaps it is 
impolite to remember all these things, but it is really ex- 
cusable to do so, since the distillers themselves are wor- 
ried, because all these things are threatening them with the 
specter of prohibition again. 


A Call to Prayer Has Been Issued by an English daily 
printed in Cairo, Egypt, asking heavenly intercession against 
a bill proposed in the national assembly, intended to forbid 
Christian instruction for Egyptian children. The main item 
of the proposed bill reads: “Article 1. Missionary propa- 
ganda to youths of both sexes under the age of sixteen, 
aiming at their conversion by preaching, inducement, by 
making comparisons between two faiths or by allowing 
them to join in prayers or take part in religious ceremonies 
other than those of their own creed or that of their parents, 
or by the employment of any other means intended for their 
conversion, is forbidden.” Further articles provide for 
severe and repeated fines and imprisonment for offenders. 
This means that the Moslem religious leaders intend that 
Egypt must be held solely for the faith of Islam. 


Antioch College, Ohio, is Making an Attractive bid for 
students by offering them competent health insurance. In 
addition to the regular medical and infirmary service pro- 
vided at the college for a moderate medical fee, there is 
offered a group insurance plan which takes care of serious 
emergencies and special consultation with outside specialists. 
This is particularly valuable at Antioch with its labor- 
while-you-study curriculum. If students are away from 
college on “co-operative jobs” when stricken, there need be 
no delay in receiving emergency care and treatment. Those 
insured can choose whatever hospital or surgeon they like, 
and the college group plan will refund the first $200 of the 
bill incurred. The insurance covers all forms of emergency 
hospitalization not provided in the college infirmary for the 
students in residence, as well as for those who are absent 
on jobs. The group insurance grants this unusual privilege 
at a cost of $15 a year for each student subscribing. 
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FRANCIS LAMBERT OF AVIGNON 


A Reformer Among the Reformers 
By R. L. WINTErs, PH.D. 


As Rerormation Day dawns upon the church, she recalls 
the many valiant souls who have labored for purity of doc- 
trine and correctness of liturgical life and expression. In 
the Lutheran Church we think about our own Martin Luther 
and the lesser lights who followed in his train. To the 
Reformed Church the deeds of Huldreich Zwingli and those 
whom he influenced are sacred. The Presbyterians cherish 
the achievements of John Calvin and the rugged Scot, John 
Knox. Every religious group has its human leader, for, in 
one respect, the church is the response to the ideal revela- 
tion as it has come in Jesus Christ. 

Among the pioneers of the Reformation there are 
satellites whose life-stories have never been told—at least 
not to English hearers. In this class the student finds Francis 
Lambert of Avignon (1487-1530). Reared in a family in 
which the traditional piety was nurtured, he entered the 
Franciscan monastery in Avignon at the age of fifteen years. 
Under the impulse of Huldreich Zwingli he was converted to 
the evangelical cause. For thirteen months he associated 
with Luther and Melanchthon. With Bucer and Capito he 
labored for the reformation of the church in Strasbourg. 
Upon the invitation of Landgrave Philip he came to Hesse, 
where he was appointed one of the two theological profes- 
sors at the first Protestant institution of higher learning. 
The dominant figure at the Homberg Synod of 1526, Lam- 
bert’s religious convictions were incorporated into the “Re- 
formatio ecclesiarum Hassiae, 1526,” which has been de- 
scribed as an anticipation of the present Presbyterian polity. 
With such a religious history it is difficult to place him into 
any one of the accepted denominational categories, for he 
had affinities with a number of these. 


Birthplace Historic 

Francis Lambert was born in Avignon, a “city celebrated 
among the Gauls.” In 1309 it became important in eccle- 
siastical history; in that year Pope Clement V established 
his residence there, and thus commenced the period that is 
known as the “Babylonian Captivity” (1309-1377). The 
parents of Lambert were natives of Franche-Comte. His 
father was a secretary to the papal legation at Avignon. 
Because of this connection the boy Lambert was occasion- 
ally allowed to see the dignitaries and to walk through the 
Palace of the Popes which symbolized the pomp and splendor 
of the medieval church. 

Following the untimely death of his father, Lambert en- 
tered the Franciscan monastery at Avignon. In due time he 
was appointed an apostolic preacher charged with the duty 
of journeying through the surrounding community to in- 
struct the people in the fundamentals of the faith. In 
Avignon he made his first contacts with Luther, whose 
writings were stealthily brought to the cloister in which 
Lambert was living. He was so completely captivated by 
the new insight into the Gospel that he expressed the belief 
“that more sound theology was contained in the aforesaid 
- books (Luther’s) than in all the writings of all the monks 
who were from the beginning.” 

After spending about twenty years in the monastery at 
Avignon, he escaped and began his wanderings for the sake 
of the Gospel. The high point of his stay in Switzerland 
was reached in Zurich, where he was converted to the evan- 
gelical cause. Fired with the desire to see Luther, he made 
his way to Wittenberg. But Luther was reluctant to receive 
him. When the Great Reformer was assured that Lambert 
was not “an emissary of the devil,” he extended that same 


cordiality which marked the Franciscan’s visits in Switzer- 
land. Lambert spoke of Luther as an “apostle and an angel 
of God”; while Luther confessed that “he (Lambert) appeals 
to me in every’ respect.” 


Driven from Metz 

The thirteen months in the Saxon capital created in Lam- 
bert a deep yearning to do for France what Luther and 
Zwingli were accomplishing for their respective countries. 
Accordingly, he left Wittenberg. After attempting for a 
week to gain a foothold in Metz, he was driven from this 
Roman Catholic stronghold. He fled to Strasbourg, “that 
fortunate city in which the Savior has flashed the light of 
His Word.” Here he associated with the religious refugees 
who had gathered in this hospitable city. He assisted in the 
reformation of the churches of the city and in the estab- 
lishment of what has become the celebrated University of 
Strasbourg. 

A chance meeting of Jacob Sturm, the Stadtmeister of 
Strasbourg, and Landgrave.Philip of Hesse at the Diet of 
Speyer changed the*course of Lambert’s. career. As a result, 
Lambert was asked by Philip to come to Hesse to introduce 
the principles of the Reformation into the churches of that 
domain. At the Synod of Homberg in October 1526, Lambert 
vanquished all opposition to his “Paradoxa,” the theses he 
had prepared for the convocation. Following the victory, 
he served on the commission to draft a system of govern- 
ment for the Hessian churches. Its work is known in church 
history as the “Reformatio ecclesiarum Hassiae, 1526.” 


-Luther Objected 

The plan did not commend itself to Luther. He urged 
Philip to prohibit even the printing of Lambert’s scheme, 
because “such a pile of laws couched in such imperious 
terms cannot be put into operation by us.” This severe con- 
demnation invalidated the “Reformatio”; it was relegated 
to a neglected corner in the Hessian Archives and it was 
not until 1660 that a copy was found in the library at Kassel. 

Having assigned the care of the Hessian churches to other 
hands, Philip appointed Lambert (despite stern objection 
from Wittenberg) to a chair at the newly founded Univer- 
sity of Marburg. Among the first students in theology was 
Patrick Hamilton, a Scotsman. Deeply influenced by Lam- 
bert, Hamilton returned to his native land, where he was 
burned at the stake for his insistent proclamation of evan- 
gelical doctrines. Because “the reek of Patrick Hamilton 
has infected as many as it blew upon,” Francis Lambert 
has touched the religious consciousness of unnumbered 
Scottish Christians whose descendants are in many lands. 

Of the church polity he evolved it may be said that it was 
too idealistic for the generation it intended to serve and too 
democratic for countries whose rulers wielded powerful 
influences in directing the Reformation process. For this 
reason, it could not be put into operation until the Refor- 
mation was introduced into lands where the evangelical 
cause was taken up as a popular movement. This oppor- 
tunity came in the Reformed churches of Switzerland, 
Holland, Scotland and America. 


A National Stewardship Convention will be held in Chi- 
cago, Ill., November 1, 2 and 3. Addresses will be delivered 
by persons of national importance—Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews among them—at least one each day who holds a 
high position in the government. 
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BALTIMORE CONVENTION (continued) 


Tue LUTHERAN Resumes Narrative of Proceedings in Anniversary Assembly 


[For the program of the convention the reader can refer to page two Jeading in the inspirational meetings throughout the Church. 


of the issue of October 5.] 


AMERICAN MISSIONS 


By Dr. J, A. Leas, Chicago, III. 


The devotional services were conducted by H. J. Black, 
D.D., of Savannah, Ga. The big subject for the afternoon, 
and perhaps one of the most far-reaching: of the whole con- 
vention, was “American Missions.” Dr. Henry J. Pflum, 
Jr., of Buffalo, N. Y., president of the Board, introduced the 
subject. He declared that the theme of Home Missions may 
seem a little prosaic in the absence of the embellishments 
which are usually found in the presentation and hearing of 
missionaries from many foreign lands who are sometimes 
arrayed in striking native costume. The interest of the Home 
Mission work is not in costume or regalia, nor in strange 
linguistic effulgences, but rather in the plain, prosaic, but 
telling figures of striking successes. Dr. Pflum called atten- 
tion to the relative growth in the Home Mission work since 
the organization of the Board in 1926 as compared to any 
previous development. He called attention to the fact that 
there is a striking weakness in the division of funds and that 
this has been largely responsible for the campaign which is 
now in progress. The income since the organization of the 
Board has been expended largely for the support of mis- 
sionaries, leaving no funds for the building of needed 
churches save such as may have come in in the repayment 
of loans of long standing. The total funds that are invested 
in mission churches amount to $1,600,000 and a repayment 
of $30,000 per year, as per recent experience, would require 
more than fifty years to repay the entire loan. 

One of the outstanding features of the work of the Board 
during the last biennium is the survey and research plan, 
which has been successfully. carried out. Fifty-five new 
fields have been discovered which should, or could, be 
occupied at an early date were the means at hand. Another 
feature is the summer schools where missionaries are en- 
gaged in a kind of missionary clinic and are trained for 
better service in the work of the Church. He also referred 
to the idea of opening work among the Japanese on the 
Pacific Coast, Spaniards in the South, and Slavs in other 
places. 

Dr. Corbe Calls for Action 

Executive Secretary Zenan M. Corbe was introduced and 
spoke pointedly, but briefly, on certain disturbing conditions 
in congregations which make the progress of the work of 
the Board sometimes very difficult. One is the limited num- 
ber of membership of the congregations really interested 
in a work outside of their congregation, and the other is 
closely allied —the still smaller number of those who are 
willing to support such outside work. He holds that the 
Church must step out of itself in its state of supineness and 
personal comfort and proceed to contribute to the develop- 
ments of the Church at large, or the work in hand will be 
greatly handicapped. 

Mr. H. Torrey Walker, the treasurer and director of the 
Anniversary Appeal, was then introduced by Dr. Corbe. 
Mr. Walker, it should be said, is an active layman who has 
been called from a former very successful field into the work 
of the Church and has brought a new and a definite inspira- 
tion into this work. He has done much to put the work of 
missions upon a practical, workable, business basis. Mr. 
Walker declared that their committee had spent much time 
in making plans for the campaign and that they had come 
to feel the outstanding need was to inform the congrega- 
tions of the work at hand. He spoke of the men who were 


He especially stressed the work of Pastor Carl F. Yaeger 
who, he declared, had conducted eighty different meetings 
in rapid succession, and it is reported that his enthusiasm 
and interest have not in any sense abated during the ex- 
tended stress of operations. The picture, “Thunder of the 
Sea,” has been shown to not less than 500,000 persons and is 
still being shown. The literature laid on the desks of pastors 
all over the country was of great moment. The work of 
evangelism was considered of prime importance by the 
whole Church. 

Mr. Walker declared that no doubt the convention was 
waiting to hear the result of the financial campaign. He 
seemed to think that some of the committee had not been 
fully satisfied with the result and that there had been a 
definite income of $360,000 from the field, to which has been 
added $50,000 by the Board of Publication. This brings the 
total to date to $410,000, and from the reports that are coming 
in daily, he believes the total will reach $1,000,000 by the 
end of the year. Mr. Walker also stated that the Board had 
at no time expressed the hope of getting $3,500,000, as some 
thought, but they had circulated the statement that they 
could use that amount to very good advantage. 


Delegates’ Sentiments 

Dr. Carl H. Hirzel followed in discussion and felt that the 
special calls interfered to some extent with the regular ap- 
portionment. He also manifested doubt as to whether the 
need for enlarging the work is as great as has been in- 
timated on the grounds that our people have grown more 
stable and somewhat more fully developed along mission- 
ary lines. G. F. Gehr, D.D., and Dr. N. Willison, president 
of Saskatoon Seminary, spoke of the high appreciation of 
the work of the Board of American Missions. Dr. C. P. 
Swank of the Central Pennsylvania Synod offered a vote of 
appreciation, which was later adopted. Dr. S. W. Herman, 
president of the Board of Foreign Missions, spoke, as he 
said, as a member of the sister Board. He believes that the 
Board of American Missions has been doing most outstand- 
ing work in the history of the Church. When the question 
was raised whether there are still rich men in the congrega- 
tions Mr. Walker declared that their survey had shown that 
there are forty-nine men in the United Lutheran Church 
who could easily give $5,000 to the work of missions if they 
would, but only eight have so contributed. 

A rather unusual incident and one which caused much 
interest and pleasantry, not to say excitement, was the ap- 
preciation given by the Rev. Charles S. Bream of Casper, 
Wyo. Mr. Bream, it is said, has had experience as a state 
senator, and he felt that it was quite in order for at least 
one Home missionary to be heard on the floor of the con- 
vention as well as to hear and to listen to workers from 
foreign fields. He declared that in their fifteen-year-old 
mission started by the Board, they have a baby congrega- 
tion with the largest Women’s Missionary Society and the 
largest Sunday school in their synod. He declared that 
when he gets into his auto he is a fast driver, and he threw 
out a challenge to a fellow pastor with one of the larger 
congregations that within a prescribed period he proposes 
to outdistance him and his larger congregation. Mr. Bream 
gave all due honor to the Board of Missions for the success 
which they have experienced. Everyone seemed to feel that 
the report of the Board had received appreciation and that 
its work should have the support of the whole Church. 
President Pflum replied in a word of appreciation for the 
manifest encouragement. 
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By Dr. A. J. Traver, Frederick, Md. 


The Rev. Franklin C. Fry, a member of the Committee, 
offered the report in the absence of the chairman, Dr. August 
Pohlman. He noted the fact that for eighteen years the 
Committee had been at work without a subsidy from the 
Church. During this time, he said, the horses have become 
used to the auto, but some Lutherans still have not become 
used to the word “evangelism.” He considered progress had 
been made through the efforts of the chairman, and he has 
given his full time to promoting evangelism and, through 
the appeal of the Board of American Missions, Institutes of 
Evangelism have been held, and so summer schools that 
eighteen years ago almost without exception ignored the 
subject, now practically all include it in their curriculum. 


CHURCH PAPER REPORT 


The Rev. Dr. Herman F. Miller, chairman, submitted this 
report. Concerning authority he said that the Committee was 
somewhat limited since all fiscal matters relating to the 
Church papers were in the hands of the Publication Board. 
He noted the improvement in format and departments in 
THE LUTHERAN and expressed appreciation of the co-opera- 
tion given by the editors of THe LuTHEran and Lutherischer 
Herold. He expressed appreciation to the Publication Board 
since each year a deficit must be paid by them. He also 
said these two official papers offer the finest aid to the 
promotional program of the Church. 

With regard to the increasingly large number of pub- 
lications in the Church today, he called attention to the 
necessity for a study of the whole matter involved. The 
Church Paper Committee also wish to reduce the price of 
Tue LuTHERAN to $1.00 in the hope that it might increase 
subscriptions to a point where the deficit would not be so 
large as at present. Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn, the editor of 
THe LUTHERAN, was introduced. In answer to the criticism 
sometimes heard that THE LUTHERAN was “over the heads of 
the people,” he noted that forty-five men are regular cor- 
respondents, all of them members of the United Lutheran 
Church. “They do not invent a vocabulary with their 
writing.” Dr. Melhorn remarked that you cannot create an 
interesting paper for those who are not interested in what 
it promotes. 

Dr. C. R. Tappert, editor of Lutherischer Herold, was 
then introduced and expressed his gratitude for the assistance 
he has received from those who aid in the preparation of 
material. He expressed the hope that Lutherischer Herold 
might become “an assistant German pastor’? to pastors of 
English-speaking churches where there are still members 
who are more at home in the German language than in 
English. 


Editors Re-elected 


The chairman of the Committee then placed in nomina- 
tion for editor of THe LutTHeran, Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn, 
and for editor of Lutherischer Herold, Dr. C. R. Tappert. 
They were elected unanimously. 

The resolutions attached to the report caused extended 
debate and threatened at times to produce serious par- 
liamentary tangles. It required all the twenty years’ expe- 
rience in presiding over Church conventions for the Pres- 
ident to find his way through the tangles. The first resolu- 
tion called for a Church Paper policy. At the first session, 
in the Report of the Executive Board, a policy for Church 
Papers was offered for consideration. But action on this had 
been postponed to this time, and both resolutions were 
therefore before the convention. At first there was much 
sentiment expressed for a reference to the Church Paper 
Committee. Finally a substitute motion by Dr. Alvin E. 
Bell was carried, which placed the whole matter in the 
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hands of a Special Committee to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, on which all the agencies interested in the publica- 
tion of official papers would be represented. During the 
discussion, the original recommendation of the Executive 
Board was offered for adoption as a substitute by Mr. C. M. 
Brubaker which would have provided for a weekly paper 
stressing news and general information of the Church, a 
monthly for Lutheran workers on method, study courses, 
ete., and a quarterly magazine for pastors, to contain the- 
ological and practical material. This substitute was de- 
cisively lost, due to the evident opinion that the proposition 
needed study by a more representative committee. 

The convention then voted in favor of referring both this 
first resolution, with regard to establishing a policy, and the 
resolution offered by the Executive Board to the Special 
Committee. 

A second resolution, which asked that a promotional editor 
give first consideration to the official Church Papers as 
mediums of publicity, was rejected because it was believed 
that it was unnecessary. 

The third resolution called for subsidizing THe LuTHERAN 
and Lutherischer Herold so that the subscription price 
might be $1.00 a year. Dr. S. Winfield Herman, president of 
the Board of Publication, asked for the floor and stated that 
the Publication Board had never refused any request made 
by the Church Paper Committee. He added that this com- 
mittee has charge of everything except the paying of deficits. 
He quoted figures which showed an average deficit of about 
$10,000 per year, which in twenty years would amount to 
$200,000 or more. He asked whether the United Lutheran 
Church in America would make the subsidy, and affirmed 
that to require the Publication Board to issue the magazine 
at $1.00 a year would mean that it would be “in the red.” 
There was some attempt to refer this resolution to the 
Executive Board and to enlarge its scope to cover the study 
of Sunday School Literature, the Common Service Book, 
and other literature of the Church in the hope that the 
price of all might be reduced. The President ruled this out 
of order since the resolution referred only to the official 
papers. The result of the debate was the reference of this 
resolution also to the Special Committee with a report 
requested at the next biennial convention. 


CONCERNING DEACONESSES 


Durinc the past twenty years 108 deaconesses were con- 
secrated, 55 at the Baltimore Motherhouse and 53 at the 
Philadelphia Motherhouse. In 1918 the Baltimore Mother- 
house had 49 deaconesses and the Philadelphia Motherhouse 
89. There are at present 195 deaconesses in the service of 
the United Lutheran Church, 73 with the Baltimore Mother- 
house and 122 with the Philadelphia Motherhouse. This 
total of 195 is greater than the clerical membership of the 
following nine synods: Florida, Georgia-Alabama, Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee, Mississippi, Nova Scotia, Pacific, Rocky 
Mountain, Texas, and West Virginia. These 195 deaconesses 
are as many as all the ministers of the United Lutheran 
Church stationed in the following states: Washington, 
Oregon, California, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Colorado, 
Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

The deaconesses of the United Lutheran Church, during 
its history of twenty years, have served in 19 of its district 
synods, in 45 of its institutions or societies, and in 88 par- 
ishes. The total baptized membership of the parishes served 
by deaconesses is 112,038. These are distributed in the fol- 
lowing synods: Alleghany, East Pennsylvania, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Maryland, Michigan, New York, North Carolina, North- 
west, Ohio, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Rocky 
Mountain, South Carolina, Susquehanna, Virginia, West 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, with a total of 88 parishes 
and over 120,000 baptized members.—Convention Bulletin. 
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SATURDAY MORNING 


By Dr. A. J. Traver, Frederick, Md. 


THE OPENING devotions were conducted by the Rev. H. J. 
McGuire. The first item of business was-the"receipt of the 
report of the Nominating Committee for all other boards 
by the chairman, Dr. R. Homer Anderson. At the close of 
the previous session, a motion had been made to reconsider 
action upon the report of the Executive Board dealing with 
a Church Paper policy. Extensive debate was not allowed 
at this time and, after an explanation by Dr. R. E. Tulloss, 
a vote to reconsider prevailed. An amendment was then 
adopted which would refer the report of the Special Com- 
mittee studying the matter to the Executive Board rather 
than to the next biennial convention. The Executive Board, 
however, is to include in its report at the next convention 
all the findings of the Special Committee. 


PARISH AND CHURCH SCHOOL 


A report was offered by the president of the Board, Dr. 
F. R. Knubel. He stated that the purpose of every Board 
was to help the congregation in its work; but he felt the 
relations of this Board to the congregation to be the most 
intimate of all. The Board seeks to keep close to Christ on 
the one hand and to the Child on the other. There is no 
question that Sunday school is not enough in our day. So, 
as No. 1 on the list of projects before the Board is a series 
of Weekday and Vacation School Texts. The literature to 
be prepared for the Committee on Children’s Work will be 
concurrent with this series. It will also be geared into ‘The 
Christian Life Course. Immediate revision of The Christian 
Life Course is also necessary. 

Through the generosity of the Board of Publication, a 
Department of Leadership Training has been established 
with the Rev. Arthur H. Getz as the first secretary. Re- 
lationship with the Board of Publication has needed clarifica- 
tion. There has been somewhat of a “patron-protege” re- 
lationship. A joint Committee of the two Boards has been 
established and will assist in adjusting relationships. 

There have been changes in personnel that have seriously 
affected the work of the Board during the past biennium. 
The Rev. Paul J. Hoh was called to a-professorship at the 
Philadelphia Seminary. Prof. M. Hadwin Fischer was re- 
moved by death. Dr. D. Burt Smith and Dr. Grant Hultberg 
are both detained from this convention by serious illness. 


Dr. Charles P. Wiles 


Dr. C. P. Wiles, editor of the Board, was introduced and 
declared that the members of the staff were never weary 
in the preparation of materials for use in parish education. 
He called attention to the 33 per cent increase in enroll- 
ment in the church schools since the merger. However, 
recent years have shown a loss in enrollment, and he felt 
that it was not enough to account for this by a general 
reduction in the birth rate. The Church should stir itself 
to seek out those in every community who are not related 
to the church schools. 

Dr. S. White Rhyne, executive secretary, was then in- 
troduced. The past two years, he noted, were of least sig- 
nificance so far as new literature was concerned. Only in 
the field of electives for young people, where six new texts 
have been provided, has there been any great productivity. 
A course for adult catechization has also been published. 
Topic material is now edited for the use of Brotherhoods. 
Work has been initiated on a hymnal for young people. 
Plans are laid for the production of literature for the Chil- 
dren of the Church and Weekday and Vacation Church 
School. 

The most significant forward step during the biennium has 
been the Five-year Plan, otherwise known as the Guide and 
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Standards in Parish Education. More than 1,000 schools are 
now using this Guide. As much field work as possible is 
being done, although we have only one full-time field sec- 
retary. Each editor is asked to spend at least one month 
of each year in field work. The use of Parish Education 
Month.as a rally period for the church school has been more 
widespread this year than ever. 


Larger Budget Needed 

With regard to finances, the Executive Secretary said he 
spoke with optimism and caution. The Board received almost 
$12,000 on the Apportionment last year. A grant of $6,000 
came from the Board of Publication for the new department 
of Leadership in Education. For the first time gifts were 
received from congregations through their synodical treas- 
urers. A contribution was also made by the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society for the first time. The Board does not feel 
that the Church measures the importance of Parish Educa- 
tion when it writes its budget. A larger proportion of the 
budget written to this Board would mean a larger propor- 
tion of the budget raised in the congregations. If this is not 
true, the work of the Board ought to be closed. 

The President of the Board then introduced Dr. C. H. B. 
Lewis, Field Secretary, Miss Mabel Elsie Locker, an editor 
of the Board, and the Rev. Arthur H. Getz, new Secretary 
of Leadership Education. In introducing the newly-called 
editor of the Board, the Rev. Theodore K. Finck, time -was 
given for him to address the convention. He said that in 
receiving the call to this work he could not close his eyes 
to the great host of children and youth of the churches of 
the nation; and supporting their appeal to him, he could 
see the face of a twelve-year-old lad who asked questions 
of His elders in the temple. Again, he saw large groups of 
people of all ages looking to Him for help, and with them 
One Who sat upon a mountain and spoke, not as other men; 
and then came the vision of the Great Lutheran Church 
which resolved itself into a figure of the Christ Who said: 
“T am the vine, and ye are the branches.” And then, last of 
all, came the vision of a group of men and women seated 
at their desks preparing material for the Church, and he 
thought of One Who stooped to write on the sand, so soon 
to be blown away. His service to the Church, he hoped, 
would be given in that spirit. 

At the close of the report, there was some general dis- 
cussion and a resolution was adopted unanimously express- 
ing appreciation to Dr. F. R. Knubel, president of the Board, 
who by virtue of the limitation of office retires with this 
session from membership on the Board. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


By Dr. J. A. Leas, Chicago, III. 


Obviously, the godless professor in a secular institution 
does not rank very high in the minds of the members of 
the Board of Education. Dr. Paul H. Krauss is of the opinion 
that the greatest element of danger to society is found in 
the personality of that type. He also declares that there is 
a general tendency toward skepticism and unsettling of the 
faith, as evidenced in the field of secular education. Dr. 
Wickey believes that Lutheran institutions of learning must 
be the savior of the Church and of society. 

The Report of the Board was presented by Dr. Howard 
R. Gold, president. He mentioned that some of the out- 
standing work of the Board during its history has been a 
very complete survey of all Lutheran educational institu- 
tions, the arrangement of suggestions for standardization of 
our seminaries and colleges, and the impetus given to Bible 
study and evangelism. 

Owing to the lack of time, Dr. C. P. Harry, Dr. Mary E. 
Markley and Miss Mildred E. Winston were not heard; but 
the fine work of all these persons, and especially that of 
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Miss Winston in New York City, was mentioned with much 
appreciation. The fact was brought out that the Board is 
attempting to be of service to students in non-Lutheran as 
.well as Lutheran institutions, and that it has found that 
much has been achieved in the way of saving and strength- 
ening the faith of the young people of our Church. It was 
mentioned that there are 40,000 Lutheran students in non- 
Lutheran or secular institutions—12,000 of this number are 
from the United Lutheran Church. Work is being done in 
250 centers, twelve of which are subsidized and six are aided 
by personal grants. Dr. Gould Wickey declares that the 
youth of America are going to college, that they are very 
often misled in their thinking, and that they are seeking 
knowledge that is not the most needed, nor the most whole- 
some, as evidenced by the experience of a pastor who was 
about to address a group of students when they suggested 
that they would like to have him talk on the subject of sex, 
peace and war, or, perhaps, economics. The pastor informed 
them that they knew more about these things than he did 
and he would like to talk to them on the subject of God. 
The result was that the interest that developed was so great 
that the group did not adjourn until the wee small hours 
of the morning. 

One of the outstanding shortcomings of the work of Edu- 
cation, according to the Board, is the lack of funds. Constant 
efforts are put forth for the development of practically every 
other phase of the work of the Kingdom; but the support 
for Education which is, perhaps, the most vital of all, is 
extremely meager. 

Dr. J. C. Kinard of Newberry College introduced Con- 
gressman Butler B. Hare of South Carolina. The congress- 
man elicited applause when he declared that it is something 
new for a politician to be heard on the floor of an eccle- 
siastical convention, but that he believed he had heard 
ministers on the floor who could very readily qualify as 
politicians. He believed that a cross-section would be inter- 
esting to the Church, and he spoke of the work of the Board 
as he has observed it with high appreciation. He also voiced 
an opinion in which all close observers of the affairs of 
education will concur, that there is need of greater monetary 
as well as moral support. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Dr. E. F. Bachmann believed that there is great need for 
closer attention to the needs of the children of the Church. 
The Board offered several resolutions which, after a dis- 
cussion, were adopted in substance as follows: 


1. That the United Lutheran Church in America call upon 
its pastors to keep the cause of higher education ever before the 
membership of the Church. 

2. That the United Lutheran Church direct the Board of 
Education to review the program of 1932 and continue the effort 
of building our institutions to the point where they may be fully 
accredited. 

3. The synodical Committee on Men for the Ministry should 
be directed to give attention to the personal qualifications and 
education of men for the ministry rather than the financial needs 
and subsidy. 

4. That the United Lutheran Church in America call attention 
to the synods to consider the procedure by which the colleges 
may more constructively and co-operatively serve the Church 
in the field of higher education. 


Several of these resolutions are really touching the pulse 
of the Church on the whole subject of Education, and espe- 
cially theological education, a field in which there has been 
a great diversity of opinions, which opinions seem to be next 
to impossible to reconciliation. 

Dr. Martin Luther Stirewalt of the Southern Seminary at 
Columbia, S. C., stated that the educational institutions 
through their officers had held an informal meeting and that 
they had adopted a Resolution of Appreciation of the work 
of the Board of Education. 
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One could not help but feel at the close of all reports and 
discussions that the work of the organization is effective and 
highly appreciated, although in certain instances greatly 
handicapped by all the difficulties mentioned. 

The session closed with prayer by the Rev. Arthur M. 
Neumann of the Wartburg Synod. 


MONDAY MORNING 


By Dr. A. J. Traver, Frederick, Md. 


The Matin Service was conducted by the Rev. A. W. 
Stein and election reports were received as given by Mr. 
Alvin R. Nissly, chairman. The regular order then pro- 
ceeded with the Report of the Board of Publication, in 
charge of Dr. S. W. Herman. He paid tribute to the late Dr. 
Charles M. Jacobs, who for two full terms was chairman 
of the Committee on Religious Education, and then to Dr. 
Grant Hultberg, Business Manager, who was detained from 
the convention because of illness. A telegram of sympathy 
and affection was ordered sent him by the Secretary of the 
convention. Dr. Herman spoke of Dr. Hultberg as “trained 
in law, read in theology and an expert in business admin- 
istration.” The convention was led in prayer for his full and 
complete recovery. The president then presented some of 
the staff upon whose shoulders rests the responsibility for 
conducting the business of the Board: Mrs. M. A. Roberts, 
cashier; Mr. R. H. Huntington, who is in charge of printing; 
Dr. Paul Z. Strodach, Book Editor; the Rev. E. O. Arm- 
bruster, Mr. Ernst Hoeppner, Mr. Frank Rhody, and the 
Rev. John Gouker. These represent the 135 employees of 
the Board who never complain at overtime and who consider 
their work on a basis of its service to the Church. 


Questions and Answers 


A new department has been provided for Promotion, the 
director of which is to be the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz. Be- 
ginning with this year 25 per cent of the preceding year’s 
net profits will be devoted to promotion. In discussing the 
report, Mr. Charles A. Gottschalk made some critical 
analyses of the financial report, calling attention to the large 
balance in cash on hand and to the profits made on the lit- 
erature of the Church. He asked the question whether lit- 
erature should not be reduced in price rather than kept at 
the present rate, with its biennial profit of some $50,000. 
There were many who desired the floor to defend the Board 
against criticism. It was noted that $100,000 had been given 
out of the cash balance for the Boards of the Church. It was 
also noted that a large cash balance is necessary in a busi- 
ness that uses paper in order to buy to best advantage,—a 
single paper bill often runs to $40,000. 

Treasurer E. Clarence Miller was requested to speak about 
the audit. He said that the same auditing firm was used for 
all the Boards of the Church and he felt their work was 
done as reasonably as could possibly be expected. He called 
attention to the fact that during twenty years, a half million 
dollars has been contributed by the Board of Publication 
to general Church purposes. The annual profits of the Board 
do not represent more than three or four per cent on the 
capital investment. 


Dr. F. R. Knubel, Rochester, N. Y., spoke with great ap- 
preciation of the businesslike administration of the Board. 
He did raise the question whether there ought not to be a 
clarification of the question of relationship between the Pub- 
lication Board and agencies that it subsidizes. He intro- 
duced the following resolution, which was adopted: 

“That the Executive Board be asked to study the relation- 
ship of the Publication Board to the Parish and Church 
School Board, the Church Paper Committee, the Common 


: Service Book Committee and other Boards receiving grants.” 
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' THE DEACONESS BOARD 


Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, president of the Board, had charge 
of the report. After a preliminary statement, he introduced 
the new executive secretary, Dr. William A. Wade. Dr. 
Wade announced the establishment of higher educational 
standards for candidates for the diaconate. Two years of 
college work will be required. He announced that Dr. Emily 
J. Woerner from the Biblical Seminary of New York had 
been secured to teach during the coming year. 

Dr. E. F. Bachmann, Superintendent of the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse, was then introduced. He made the point that 
the deaconess work infiltrated throughout the entire work 
of the Church—Foreign Missions, Home Missions, Inner 
Missions, Education, Parish Work; that the deaconess will be 
found faithful and efficient in every part of the whole pro- 
gram of the whole Church. Sister Martha Hanson, Superin- 
tendent of the Training School at Baltimore, was presented 
to the convention and made a plea for “the best, since the 
best is none too good for the Church. Give the parish dea- 
coness an opportunity to come into your church. Our dea- 
conesses want to serve—give them an opportunity.” 

Sister Anna Ebert, Directing Sister of the Mary J. Drexel 
Motherhouse of Deaconesses in Philadelphia, called for a 
more earnest search by every pastor for conscientious young 
women to send into the diaconate. She contrasted the care 
and investment given to equipment and housing and the 
other material requirements for hospitals and institutions of 
mercy with the comparative neglect of the problem of 
personnel. 

Probationers Presented 


The president of the Board then invited the probationers 
present to come to the platform with Sister Edna Hill, the 
head of the educational program of the Baltimore Mother- 
house. They were presented to the convention. He also 
called for Dr. Foster U. Gift, who had given twenty-five 
years of service to the work. Illness has kept him from 
his duties for some months, but he is back again rendering 
service. Dr. J. J. Scherer declared himself dean of the pas- 
tors who have had a parish deaconess. For nearly twenty 
years he has had a deaconess in his congregation. He said 
he had found the deaconess to be “a better preacher than 
the preacher, a better teacher than the teachers in the 
church school, a better social worker than the trained social 
workers of community and other merciful agencies, and 
even a better janitor than a member of the janitors’ union. 
She is subject to call night and day, always efficient, humble, 
consecrated, with Christ always first in her life.” Dr. Paul 
Scherer added his word of appreciation for the parish dea- 
coness. He said: “I could not do without the services of the 
diaconate. I am humble in the presence of the parish dea- 
coness.” He offered the request to the Board that at least 
biennially a conference be held with the representatives of 
churches employing deaconesses. The convention voted a 
message of congratulation to the Philadelphia Motherhouse, 
which is soon to celebrate its fiftieth anniversary. President 
Knubel is to be the principal speaker at the celebration. 

Dr. Alvin E. Bell added his testimony to the character of 
the deaconess. For nearly seventeen years he has worked 


with the same deaconess. He said, “Neither I nor any.mem-’ 


ber of the congregation would ever question her willingness 
to co-operate fully with every agency and in every require- 
ment of service during all these years.” 

In closing the report, Dr. Hoover summed all in these 
words: “The Board gives careful attention to the selection 
of candidates. It seeks to become more and more efficient 
in training in line with the whole program of the whole 
Church. It will seek to give better care and direction to the 
deaconesses in the field than it has in the past, and it pleads 
-with the Church to support the whole program of benev- 
olence in such a way that its income may be more adequate 
from the apportionment.” 
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BOARD OF INNER MISSIONS 


Item No. 3 in the program of business for the forenoon 
session of Monday, October 10, was the Report of the Board 
of Inner Missions. When President Knubel called for this 
agency’s accounting of its stewardship, Carl M. Distler, Esq., 
an esteemed citizen of Baltimore and president of the Board 
of Inner Missions, came to the rostrum. He was accompanied 
by the Rev. Harold S. Miller of Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. 
Dr. F. K. Fretz of Easton, Pa., the Rev. Dr. G. H. Bechtold 
of Philadelphia, and by Executive Secretary C. E. Krumb- 
holz, D.D., whose office is 39 East 35th Street, New York. 
Mr. Distler spoke first to the convention, requesting atten- 
tion to the fact that the Inner Mission work which is com- 
mitted to this Board is sub-divided for administration into 
six departments; namely, Congregational, Institutional, Edu- 
cational, Work for the Handicapped, Immigrants and Sea- 
men’s Work, and Disaster Relief. Each of these shows sub- 
divisions. For example, the report of the Congregational 
Department, concerning which President Distler chiefly 
spoke, began with a paragraph explanatory of the Inner 
Mission program for the congregation. The paragraph fol- 
lowing centers upon the outline for a Preaching Mission, 
Child Welfare, Lutheran Nurses’ Guild and Community 
Surveys. Mr. Distler was very explicit in placing primary 
importance upon the work of Inner Missions which can be, 
and should be, carried on by the congregation. It is the 
heart of the work of the Church, he declared, meaning that 
obedience to its commands made evident obedience to our 
Lord. He closed his discussion with an appeal to the pas- 
tors to initiate if necessary, and to carry on, congregational 
Inner Mission work. Let its power be a restless, surging 
force to release itself upon the community and not be a 
beggar with a tin cup asking for aid. 


Pamphlets and Bulletins Used 

Mr. Distler was followed by the Rev. Harold S. Miller, 
who described our Lord’s Gospel as directive of preaching, 
teaching and healing. He referred to the ministry of healing 
in connection with the issuance by the Board of Inner Mis- 
sions of tracts for shut-ins, which, he stated, enter 1,000 
homes each week. He suggested that while these tracts were 
provided particularly for those with bodily illness, they 
might prove equally helpful to the sick who absent them- 
selves from church and thereby show an illness in spirit 
that should entitle them to the Church’s ministry of healing. 
He further referred to a quarterly bulletin which is sent out 
to 700 addresses in order to reach the actual working forces 
of Inner Mission activities. These are complemented by 
pamphlets and leaflets of which some 200,000 have been 
prepared and published during the biennium. The first book 
sponsored by the Board of Inner Missions, a transcription of 
Luther’s Catechism into Braille, was announced by him. 
As to the policy for distributing literature, he said that it 
was sent only on requests received at the office of the Board, 
39 East 35th Street, New York. 

Dr. Fretz, who was the third speaker on the Board’s re- 
port, supplied information concerning institutions that are 
engaged in the ministration of mercy. He began by an- 
nouncing that 2,068 children are cared for in Church or- 
phanages. He commented that the majority of these come 
from broken homes. There were 3,893 boys and girls in 
summer camps this year. Play and recreation were provided 
by the Church, said Dr. Fretz, who can qualify as an au- 
thority ,in the realm of sociology. “We must always take 
our stand against those who would turn the blood and sweat 
of children into the coin of the realm. The Church always 
has a place in its ministry for old people,” said he, in con- 
clusion: 719 elderly people are placed in our old people’s 
homes; 34,854 patients received treatment in hospitals, and 
80,000 dispensary visitors were given attention; 3,044 young 
men and women have been in the Hospices conducted by 
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the Church, protecting them from temptations that lie in 
‘wait for =n to bring to pass many of the tragedies that 
assail young people who leave the shelter of their homes 


‘for the environment that surrounds wage earners and office’ 


employees in cities. 

The concluding items in this category of institutions refer 
to 15,000 seamen who had been in touch with the Seamen’s 
Homes, and to 120,000 whom group work in Settlement 
Houses had taught group relationships. 

Dr. G. H. Bechtold is Executive Secretary for the Board 
of Inner Missions of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. He 
has had wide experience in institutional welfare work as 
well as in that which reaches Inner Mission workers from 
Social Service. The courts sit in judgment upon broken 
homes and juvenile delinquents. He dwelt, however, upon 
relief which had been bestowed in time of disaster, and 
specifically cited results that followed a provision of as- 
sistance in floods and in the droughts that have so greatly 
affected western United States and western Canada. The 
gifts of clothing that were welcomed so sincerely by people 
without means to replace their worn-out apparel were 
mentioned as having evoked expressions of heartfelt 
gratitude. 


Adaptive Changes Required 


Secretary C. E. Krumbholz was the last speaker on this 
Board’s report. After announcing his feelings of gratitude 
for the privilege of serving the Church through the Board 
of Inner Missions, he asked that attention be given by this 
convention and by the Church whom its delegates here 
represent to the greater needs that present themselves to 
those engaged in the ministry of mercy in these troublous 
days. There are social trends that are visible among the 
members of the community. These can be met only by a 
re-arrangement of the Church’s resources of service. The 
strengthening of many of its arrangements is required. Much 
that was formerly accomplished by private aid is now taken 
over by organized social work. In some instances that which 
is left for the Church’s performance is in the sphere of 
spiritual relief, so much needed and so much more difficult 
to bestow than material aid. There is also.a growing recog- 
nition of standardized methods of operation. These can only 
be met by the Church’s provision of adequate training for 
its workers. It must be able to parallel not only in spirit 
but also in equipment for efficiency. Secretary Krumbholz 
also dwelt upon the basic responsibility of the congregation 
in this ministry of mercy. 

President Knubel gave permission for general discussion 
of this Board’s report. Dr. Thomas Hartig, president of the 
Manitoba Synod, asked for the floor in order that he might 
express the gratitude of many people in his area of the 
Church because of what they had received through the 
ministry of the Board of Inner Missions. He said his was'a 
district where pioneer conditions still prevail. “In many 
respects they are still in the immigrant stage of peopling 
the land and they must be so thought of by the Church at 
large.” 

The recommendations of the Board of Inner Missions were 
three in number and were adopted: 


“1. We recommend that the Church approve as a general prin- 
ciple that constituent synods seek such relationship with non- 
synodical inner mission agencies and institutions on their re- 
spective territories as shall give the latter recognition as official 
church organizations. 

“2. In keeping with the high ideals underlying all Christian 
work we recommend that all inner mission institutions and 
agencies of the Church keep all records, books and accounts in 
strict conformity with the highest standards approved by Federal 
and State agencies. 

“3. We recommend that the Inner Mission Board be author- 
ized to co-operate with the Lutheran World Convention in caring 

fib religious refugees who come to the United States and 
Canada.” 
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NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 


The Twentieth Sunday after Trinity 
ee oe 
and serve Thee with a quiet mind; through... . 

LirTEratty this Collect reads thus: Mercifully grant, Lord, 
we pray, to Thy faithful people pardon and peace (Grant 
merciful indulgence and peace, Lord, we pray, to, etc. :E 
that they may both be cleansed from all transgressions, and 
with a confident mind (a mind secure) serve Thee; through. 

. Variations are worth noting: merciful indulgence—a 
Father’s forgiveness: it could be a just one, too; and that 
could be quite different! Cleansed from all transgressions 
and a mind secure: transgressions are deliberate actions 
against things forbidden: e. g., transgressed God’s laws. 

A prayer for cleansing pardon of sins (“Though thy sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be white. as snow” . “I have 
blotted out as a thick cloud thy transgressions . . . remember 
them no more’) to the end that God’s peace (direct result 
of consciousness of forgiveness) may possess the heart. This 
instills confidence, literally means a heart secure in the 
possession of God’s gracious favor. Last Sunday’s Collect 
contained a similar phrase: freed minds: we translated, a 
mind at peace. Again today secure, confident minds, a mind 
realizing the reason why Divine Peace possesses it! In both 
Prayers the objective is a devout and faithful service: one 
not disrupted by adversities without or by a brooding fear 
of wrongs done, within; but one enjoying the blessing of 
God’s abiding care and rejoicing in communion with Him. 

Further, this is a Prayer of God’s faithful people: the em- 
phasis is on the faithful. Can one discover who they are? 
is there any description of them? They walk circumspectly, 
redeeming the time: that is, buying up, grasping, every 
opportunity,—because they are imbued with Holy Wisdom, 
and know that the world’s time is evil and loss. They find 
their joy in constant communion with God’s Spirit. They 
understand what the will of the Lord is: as regards their 
life-experiences; as regards their privileges and duties; as 
regards the high objective of. their earthly and spiritual 
pilgrimage. Therefore to them life is “Rejoicing in the 
Lord”; praise and worship; the fellowship of holy joy; un- 
ceasing thanksgiving, for this is acknowledgment of grace 
and blessing, of guidance and protection, of salvation and 
eternal peace;—a devout heart is bownd to give God thanks 
for all things. And that faithfulness carries over into the 
daily relationships of life, particularly with those “of the 
household of faith,’ where humility, gentleness, mutal love 
and helpfulness grace the way of living the Divine Fellow- 
ship. Thus the Liturgical Epistle (Eph. 5: 15-21) describes 
God’s faithful people. 

Is there anything more? Yes, they are going to the Wed- 
ding Feast and they are wearing the Wedding Garment! 
Consider faithful as a contrast to much that we read in the 
Liturgical Gospel (Matthew 22: 1-14). Life is the journey 
to the Wedding Feast. Faithful people—cleansed of all 
transgressions (“The blood of Jesus Christ his Son, cleanseth 
us from all sin” . “Jesus, Thy Blood and Righteousness, 
my beauty are, my glorious dress”)—pardon and peace 
(“. ... peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ”)— 
confident mind (“I know whom I have believed and am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have com- 


“mitted unto him”’—that’s secure!—that’s faith and trust and 


love!)—serve Thee (“Whose I am, and whom I serve’). 
The Church’s year is slowly drawing to a close: we are 


‘beginning to’ think of eternal possibilities a bit more search- 
‘ingly; and it mioves our spirits deeply. Hence these Prayers 
“these last few Sundays—all revealing a hunger to serve 
-God acceptably; seeking His pardon and peace, His aid, 


that the joy’and'gléry of life in His Fellowship may eaicld 
the soul, and lighten andewarm the way. 
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TWENTIETH YEAR HONORED 


Executive Committee of the Women’s Missionary Society Celebrates 
Anniversary with All Present 


By Mrs. J. L. ALMOND, JR., Virginia 


THE ExecuTIveE Boarp of the Women’s Missionary Society 
met in the Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia, October 4-5, 
Mrs. C. E. Gardner presiding. A, unique feature was the 
presence of every officer, every member of the board and 
the entire staff of the organization. This record of attendance 
accounts for the picture. 

It was also a distinct privilege to have Mrs. Peter Peterson 
of the Augustana Women’s Missionary Society present as 
a voting member of the board. 

As the board met on the eve of the twentieth birthday of 
the U. L. C. A., the members were conscious not only of 
the serious situations and challenging opportunities which 
face our Church today, but their thoughts were directed 
also toward the Madras Conference through the periods 
of meditation. 

Just as Madras will deal with the centrality of the Church 
in five areas: The Faith by which the Church Lives, The 
Witness of the Church, The Inner Life of the Church, The 
Church and Its Environment, and Closer Co-operation and 
Unity, our thinking was so directed by Mrs. J. P. Jensen, 
Mrs. Merle Cain, Mrs. J. Lad Skocpol and Mrs. H. C. 
Michael in the periods of meditation. 

The question, “How can we build a genuinely world-wide 
Christian community, which will draw the delegates to the 
decennial meeting of the International Missionary Council 
in Madras in December, 1938?” seemed to be uppermost in 
the minds of the board members as they met together. Need- 
less to say the appointment of Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, one of 
our members, by the Committee of Reference and Counsel 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America as 
one of the fifteen women delegates to Madras has brought 
that great meeting to the fore of our thought and prayer life. 


Report of President 

The many meetings, conferences, summer schools, con- 
ventions, and Board sessions of the president were re- 
ported as splendid opportunities to present the interests of 
our organization. Mrs. Gardner set the tone of the sessions 
in these words: “We are meeting in these sessions most 
serious situations to which-we must give our wisest thought 
and earnest prayers that both grace and wisdom may be 
given as we face our task. May our discussions be charac- 
terized by courage, frankness and constructive spirit.” 

In referring to the medical work in India, the president 


reported: “On August 15th Dr. Gladys Morgan was married 
to Captain William Happer in Guntur, India. ; 

The situation in our medical work in India is most dis- 
tressing. Dr. Moyer is in this country to recuperate. Dr. 
DeRemer is on furlough. Dr. Beal is unable to accede to 
the earnest request and appeal from the India Council to 
return, if only for part-time service.” The situation is 
further complicated by the attitude of the Indian National 
Congress toward the American-trained doctor. Dr. Betty 
Nilsson at present is the only American woman doctor 
working in our women’s hospitals. 


Two in One 

The offices of Treasurer and Treasurer of the Board of 
Trustees are combined in the person of Miss Flora Prince. 

As treasurer, Miss Prince noted: “In reviewing our work 
for last year, one cannot help but be grateful, in spite of a 
slightly reduced income, for the loyalty of our women all 
over the Church that they have kept our funds up in such 
a splendid way. This has made it possible for us to meet 
our budget and do some of the extra things that we have 
been called upon to do.” 

Attention was called to the fact that the amounts paid 
by the treasurer for the six months, from January 1, 1938, 
to June 30, 1938, have been very close to the amounts bud- 
geted for the same period: $163,958.50 budgeted; $167,175.32 
paid on budget. 

Of special interest was the receipt of $100 from the 
Women’s Missionary Society of Freeport, IIl., to be trans- 
mitted to the Board of American Missions for the Anniver- 
sary Appeal. This was a gift from the society in the first 
mission church supported by the former General Synod 
Women’s Missionary Society. 

The treasurer of the Board of Trustees reported upon 
the ‘soundness of all investments. Much credit is due the 
Board of Investments for most careful selection of bonds 
and the policy of limiting mortgages to $5,000. A total of 
$393,337.60 is.invested under the direction of the treasurer 
of the Board of Trustees. 

The budget adopted for the calendar year 1939 totals 
$331,826.50. 

Special note should be made of an item of $1,000 to the 
Deaconess Board, which is to be made an annual appropria- 
tion toward advanced preparation for our deaconesses and 
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missionary workers. In this connection, Dr. Emily Werner 


\ was introduced. She is teaching courses in Religious Edu- 


cation in both the Baltimore and Philadelphia Motherhouses. 

Another advance was evidenced in an appropriation of 
$50 for the Student Volunteer Movement. This was our 
answer to the group which is putting missionary education 
in the student groups on the college campus. 

The fund of $1,500 marked for “motor replacements” 
seems more than a forward step. As this fund is provided 
from year to year, it will relieve our missionaries on fur- 
lough from the task of seeking funds for the purchase of 
cars to be used on the mission fields. 

The statistician, Mrs. J. M. Cook, called attention to the 
fact that we are not growing either in new members or new 
societies as we should. She presented a recommendation 
calling on synodical presidents and officers to meet the 
challenge of Stewardship Advance in a concerted effort to 
increase both the number of organizations and the active 
members. 

Staff Reports 

The Executive Secretary, Miss Nona M. Diehl, reported 
upon the multitudinous duties connected with this office as 
well as those dealing with the Young Women’s Work. 

Regarding scholarships, Miss Diehl reported: “In reply 
to a request from Dr. Strock, principal of the Andhra Chris- 
tian College in India, for some scholarship aid, the Adminis- 
trative Committee voted to grant to Andhra College the 
$300 in the Emergency Scholarship Fund, which was voted 
to be closed. Dr. Strock has written that assistance is being 
given seven women students. 

‘For a second year a Cronk Memorial Scholarship goes 
to Lenoir Rhyne College. For a second year a regular one 
to Gettysburg College. For the first year $300 was granted 
to Hartwick College, next to Gettysburg in alphabetical 
order.” 

Concerning personnel matters, Miss Diehl noted that in 
1938 two new missionaries were recommended for appoint- 
ment and have gone into service—Miss Hazel Naugle to 
India, and Miss Hazel Biederbeck to Africa. 

The attendance of the Executive Secretary at many con- 
ferences, summer schools, interdenominational meetings, 
Church Boards and Committees; her many personal inter- 
views and contacts with missionaries, Board secretaries and 
others reveal her interest in, grasp of, and zeal for the 
Whole Program of the Whole Church. 

Mrs. W. F. Morehead, Executive Secretary of the Edu- 
cation Department, gave an idea just how the magazine 
works itself out each month. It was interesting to note that 
the number of program packets going out to individual 
societies approximate the number of organizations. About 
700 of the Light Brigade and 3,000 of the adult and young 
women’s packets have been sent out since September 1. 


Children’s Work 

Mrs. A. J. Fenner has resigned as Light Brigade Secre- 
tary and accepted the office of Secretary of the Children of 
the Church. She presented Miss Brenda Mehlhouse, who 
will be her associate in this work. 

Mrs. Fenner reported some very interesting facts con- 
cerning her field work in the West and Northwest. Twenty 
days were spent in the California Synod, twenty-nine days 
in the Pacific Synod and twenty days in the three provinces 
of the Manitoba Synod. Mrs. Fenner states: “We rejoice to 
announce that the first young woman from the Manitoba 
Synod entered the Motherhouse at Philadelphia this month. 
This summer witnessed the first camp for church workers 
in Manitoba, and the first school for mission pastors at Sas- 
katoon, Saskatchewan. Three pastors from this synod have 
attended the U. L. C. A. Convention in Baltimore. In each of 
the three provinces a secretary or key woman has been 
chosen to encourage the missionary work among the women 
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and children of the synod. We cannot expect quick results 
in these far-flung areas, but continued contacts and sym- 
pathetic understanding will do much in helping these mis- 
sion churches to understand and participate in the Whole 
Program of the Whole Church.” 

Mrs. Fenner reported upon the extensive promotional 
work which has been done in the interest of the Children 
of the Church and made a plea that we keep in mind the 
children and their needs. She said that the plan may call 
for adjustments, but when we keep in mind the needs of 
the children and how Christ can meet those needs, we will 
not be so concerned with the plans. 


Items Concerning Departments 

The zeal to extend Christ’s kingdom through the depart- 
ments has accomplished many fine results which cannat be 
written into a report, but which are clearly evident. There 
has been $5,480 increase in Life Membership and In Memo- 
riam over the same period last year, while records in this 
department are almost 100 per cent perfect. Fine work has 
been done in the Box Work Department with a balance of 
$1,965.78. The India Lace Department has been kept very 
busy—giving employment to three industrial missionaries 
on the field and hundreds of Indian women—spreading the 
Gospel in India and bringing that land closer to America 
through the lace sales. The Mission Study secretary has 
been promoting Missions through her department by the 
planning, rewriting and composition of literature, and by 
attendance at conferences, conventions, and summer schools. 
Much work has been done in the Patron and Protege De- 
partment. 

The Thank Offering shows a loss of $1,800 as of the same 
period last year. This does not mean less Thank Offering, 
but the spreading out of Thank Offering into the channels 
of Christian Stewardship. 

The manager reports a gain of 1,500 subscriptions to 
Lutheran Woman’s Work. This is a most excellent maga- 
zine, most efficiently managed and capably edited at no cost 
to the Women’s Missionary Society. Of the $1,575.54 balance 
on hand, $1,000 was transferred to the General Treasury of 
the Women’s Missionary Society. 


Triennial Special 

The Stewardship chairman, Mrs. H. C. Michael, stated that 
the present triennial special is being built on the fine foun- 
dation of Missionary Advance of the past triennium. The 
splendid response of all synodical societies to the Triennial 
Special of Advance in Christian Stewardship in all lines is 
noted. Since the Buffalo Convention, $5,291.06 has been re- 
ceived by the treasurer marked for the Stewardship Fund. 

The chairman of the Personnel Committee, Mrs. O. A. 
Sardeson, presented the names of two young women to be 
recommended to the Board of Foreign Missions for appoint- 
ment to India. These young women are Misses Margaret 
Zundel and Margaret Hawkinson; and both are studying at 
the Biblical Seminary. Miss Hawkinson was presented by, 
and will be supported by, the Augustana Women’s Mission- 
ary Society. She will be presented to the Foreign Mission 
Board for educational work on the India field. 


Relationships with Boards of the Church 

Tangible evidence of co-operation with the Boards of the 
Church has been given in the budget adopted for the calen- 
dar year 1939. Of interest to, and greatly appreciated by, the 
missionary organization, is the fact that we have advisory 
members on all Boards except the Board of Education and 
the Deaconess Board. On these two we have voting members. 

Dr. Mary Markley and Miss Mildred Winston called at- 
tention to the Twenty Years of Progress and Stepping Ahead 
with the Board of Education. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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CHARLES F. STECK, D.D. 


AMONG THE obituaries to be found in this issue of THE 
LUTHERAN is one which reports the life and services of the 
Rev. Charles F. Steck, D.D., who died at the age of eighty 
years. THE LUTHERAN reminds the Church that he was a 
member of the Board of Publication from 1918 to 1930: that 
is, he was elected at the merger convention and was re- 
elected in 1924, thus participating in the accomplishments of 
the Board in the period during which adjustments were made 
so that three publication corporations became one. And it 
should be remembered that the unity thus acquired was 
real, permeating and helpful toward the true oneness of the 
entire U. L. C. A. 

Dr. Steck throughout the twelve years of his membership 
on the Board contributed constructively to the advancement 
of its interests. He was irenic in temperament, experienced 
in judgment and practical in the administration of business 
affairs. In this twentieth anniversary of the formation of 
our general body, we remember gratefully the accomplish- 
ments of him and of others now in the Church Triumphant. 


SENSITIVE TO CONTROL 


Ir THE recent Baltimore Convention truly reflected the 
sentiments and convictions of the members of the United 
Lutheran Church in America (and in our opinion it did just 
that), then these constituents are keenly sensitive to any 
suspicions of centralization of power. Rumors and lobby 
conversations hinted at some such possibility within the 
proposal to extend the tenure of office of the executive 
officers (president, secretary, and treasurer) from the pres- 

’ ent two-year term to one of six. The motion to amend the 
constitution was defeated by an impressive majority vote. 
The suggestion to substitute the title Bishop for the one 
now employed, namely, President, was interpreted by some 
as indicating a trend toward restoring the hierarchical au- 
thority which the Reformation deposed. No mention of such 
a significance was heard while the proposition was under 
formal discussion, but again the convention with great pos- 
itiveness refused to authorize the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil to gather information concerning the reasons for and 
against an acceptance of the term. And rumor connected 
fear-of centralization with this refusal. It was also notice- 
able that delegates when speaking about matters that at 
present are only indirectly related to the exercise of eccle- 
siastical authority, would express warnings against a trend 
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toward the loss of popular control. We do not recall that at 
any previous convention, the furtherance of religious edu- 
cation and of moral sovereignty was so frequently connected 
with the support of the church’s schools, its press and the 
congregation’s rights to self-control. Why was this a char- 
acteristic of the 1938 convention? 

Tue LUTHERAN deems itself competent to assert that the 
suspicions of centralization do not originate within our 
church’s organization: they come from the environment in 
which the Gospel of Christ is being preached and lived. It 
is the world that is in a jitter about the location of social 
and civil authority. The conflict between two or at most 
among three types of government; that is, dictatorships or 
hierarchy or popular voice (democracy) has reached a 
stage that involves every basic human relationship. And it 
is less persons than philosophies that are under scrutiny. 
By this we mean that the Americans are not disturbed by 
Stalin, nor Herohito nor Chamberlain; it is the political 
system by which such leaders receive power that is the 
source of disturbance. And out of this welter of conflicting 
opinions comes an attitude toward the Church. Roman 
Catholicism calls for more centralized authority, claiming 
that democracy has failed. Lutheranism, easily discerning 
the threat to spiritual rights that lurks in the effort to regi- 
ment civil activities, urges vigilance to keep the Church 
within prompt and popular control. Whatever even seems 
laden with possibilities favorable to centralization of au- 
thority is labeled dangerous, as often by imagination as by 
reason. 

But such sensitiveness is not a new phenomenon in eccle- 
siastical circles. We occasionally object to the conclusion 
about Luther that makes him more a product of his age and 
country than a prophet sent by God to open the way to the 
Kingdom of Christ. The fact is that Luther and his fellow 
citizens suffered from the kind of civil authority under which 
they existed. Luther refused recognition to absolutions pur- 
chased and peddled by Tetzel in the form of papal indul- 
gences and in so doing he not only fought a vicious misuse 
of the church’s spiritual authority, but also the defrauding 
of his German fellow citizens by deflecting the products of 
their industry from their own country to Italy. When Jesus 
said, “Ye cannot serve God and Mammon,” He had this life 
and this world in the foreground. 

A similarly clear intrusion of the problems of the state into 
those of the church can be seen in the development of the 
American relations of these two spheres. Division of juris- 
diction does not keep the spiritual and temporal apart from 
each other. It is not surprising that the problems of slavery 
and of the abuse of intoxicating beverages involved the 
religious principles of the church’s members as well as their 
conceptions of civic authority and duty. As surely as the 
sun continues to shine by day and the stars by night, reflec- 
tions from the civic domain will have influence when our 
American churches are in conyention assembled: the Lu- 
therans “after their kind” will exhibit this reflection in their 
decisions. The separation of church and state is a dogma of 
government, not a definition of the content of our thinking, 

THE LuTHERAN believes a real advantage was accomplished. 
in behalf of maintaining spiritual and moral privileges when 
the convention authorized the forming and functioning of 
the Board of Social Missions of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. The circumstances that led to this legislation 
on the part of the Church were not exclusively ecclesiastical 
nor spiritual. In many respects they are exceedingly earthly, 
natural and temporal. They point to.the need that the 
Lutheran Church should proceed toward the development 
of a social “Dialectic” that is as definitely evangelic as the 
principles of Carl Marx are communistic, or as Mussolini’s. 
ideals are Fascist or as Rome’s are hierarchical. We interpret 
the convention’s instruction to mean our enlistment in the 
social conflict on the side of. that righteousness which is. 
rewarded by God’s care for earthly needs also. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


THE LUTHERAN is in receipt from several sources of pleas- 
ing information relative to the conduct of those in attend- 
ance at the recent convention of the United Lutheran 
Church. The personnel of the hotel at which the business 
sessions occurred; that is, those whose observations were 
reported to us, expressed unanimous commendation. We 
took particular notice of the comment of the manager of a 
luncheon room who mentioned the thoughtfulness of the 
members of the convention with reference to the “help” 
who waited on the tables. “Of course we are just working 
people,” he remarked, “but we have feelings and we appre- 
ciate being treated like human beings.” 

Now admitting that the primary purposes of the United 
Lutheran Church’s convention were independent of im- 
pressions made on staffs of entertainers, we suggest that 
meriting the regard of folk “who are just working people” 
is an exceedingly valuable by-product. The impressions 
made upon those with whom Christians are in casual con- 
tacts are likely to be the outward signs of an inward grace. 


“Thank You, Brethren” 


THE WORDS are ours but we know that the readers of THE 
LUTHERAN appreciate the assistance given the editor by Dr. 
J. A. Leas of Chicago, Ill, and Dr. Amos J. Traver of Fred- 
erick, Md. Their “stories” of convention proceedings have 
the qualities of journalism that come, from experience in 
reporting and the accuracy that is possible when the writer 
knows from the inside what it is all about. Both Dr. Leas 
and Dr. Traver helped us in the more arduous days when a 
daily LuTHERAN was edited and distributed “the first thing 
the day after.’ We deem our readers fortunate in having 
the benefit of their assistance this year. 

To this expression of gratitude we add that space in the 
columns of THe LutTHeraNn will be given to descriptions of 
convention proceedings, until all the sessions have been 
reported. We make no apology for this continuance nor do 
we depend for explanation of “old copy” on the fact that the 
“official journal” has a duty to perform during and follow- 
ing the biennial conventions of the U. L. C. A. Every active 
member of the United Lutheran Church has contributed to 
the work of our great community of believers. For all such 
constituents the boards and agencies whose reports and 
recommendations are described in these columns have 
acted. They desire to give an account of their stewardship. 

And thirdly, to use a word of better standing in the pulpit 
than in the dictionary, we welcome three new “reporters” 
to the company who serve THE LUTHERAN with increasing 
reader-interest and reader-appreciation. The “by-lines” 
under the headlines of the pageant, “God in the Midst of 
Her,” the report of the meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Women’s Missionary Society and the description of 
the combined choirs’ music at Baltimore, October 10, carry 
the names of Bew. Patten and W. C. J. Weidt, Mrs. J. L. 
Almond, Jr., and the Rev. Theodore K. Finck. Their con- 
tributions entitle them to a warm welcome by our readers. 


Contributions and Contributors 

Recently a man interested in a sister church paper re- 
ferred admiringly to the news reports which are a feature 
of THe LuTHEran. _We agreed with him that any journal 
whose readers are served and any church whose interests 
are advanced by a news letter staff of between forty and 
fifty men and a woman has a right to do a bit of boasting. 
There is no church journal with which we are acquainted 
that is superior to the U. L. C. A.’s weekly in English in 
providing news coverage. All’the areas in which our con- 
gregations are located are represented. The extent of the 
service is indicated by the fact that in the year ending 


September 30, 1938, there were 229 letters written by mem- 
bers of this staff and published. Certainly grateful acknowl- 
edgment is due these contributors. 

The news department has also the warmly welcomed 
patronage of pastors, heads of institutions, and leaders of 
congregations. The paragraphs under the headings Personal 
and Congregations complement the content of the more 
formal news letters. 

But pages 3-14 of the paper have also their points of merit. 
In the year above referred to, there were 235 writers of 
articles that described events and places, interpreted portions 
of the Bible as sermons, and presented discussions of doc- 
trines and principles. From these men and women 395 con- 
tributions were received and published. In mentioning these 
articles and writers we do not include the departmental 
pages which are maintained by staff writers Mrs. W. L. 
Hunton, A. J. Traver, D. Burt Smith, and Harriet Horn. 

Recently a very well-posted layman of our Church, whose 
interests in the extension of the Kingdom of God require 
him to see many church weeklies, spoke very highly of Tur 
LutHeraN, declaring that as a journal established to be the 
medium in print of church enterprises, it has no superior. 
Our own list of exchanges brings the leading church papers 
of Catholic and Protestant denominations under inspection. 
None of them enjoys the aid of more numerous, better dis- 
tributed and more sincerely consecrated contributors than 
has THe LutTHERAN. We can understand the lack of appre- 
ciation that comes from inadequate interest in the enter- 
prises of our United Lutheran Church. But any man or 
woman who desires to have that satisfaction in discipleship 
that comes from familiarity with what all the church is 
doing in all its many fields certainly finds a great friend in 
THe LuTHERAN. Of course it is a medium of fact, not of 
fiction. 

Lies and Liars 

In THE city of Philadelphia and more or less over the en- 
tirety of Pennsylvania a bitter political contest is in process 
and our daily papers contain column after column of accusa- 
tions of broken vows, underhanded favoritism and abused 
trusteeships. If one-half of the misdeeds charged against 
state, county and municipal officials of Pennsylvania were 
true, fraud and misgovernment would wreck the common- 
wealth beyond a doubt. The deduction seems logical that 
a party leader or party worker must put not only his com- 
mon sense but his conscience into cold storage until the 
election has been held. One fears that both are permanently 
damaged by the process. 

Both sides or more accurately all sides of the political 
issues of the day are proclaiming the superiority of democ- 
racy as a form of government and pointing tragically to the 
dangers that confront it from Europe and elsewhere. No 
doubt there are some in America whom foreign “isms” 
attract. But among the disturbers of America’s peace and 
among foes of its continued favor none is comparable 
with a lying partisan. That, which paralyses patriotism is 
discontent and no discontent more quickly saps the citizen’s 
interest in his country’s welfare than deception. Once we 
reach a stage of misrepresentation and corruption that pre- 
vents believing any official; once we are led to appraise the 
nation’s value in terms of neglect of duty and of unearned 
rewards for blindness to hypocrisy, government becomes 
misrule and an aggravating burden. 

We do not favor the: church’s mixing in politics. The 
pulpit is required to base its messages on the Bible. Revela- 
tion 21: 8 contains a sentence that might be used in its un- 
adorned and unexpanded brevity where deception is sus- 
pected. It reads: “But .... all liars shall have their part in 


the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone.” 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


THE LORD OF HOSTS IS WITH US: 
THE GOD OF JACOB IS OUR 
REFUGE. THEREFORE WILL NOT 
WE FEAR, THOUGH THE EARTH 
BE REMOVED AND THOUGH THE 
MOUNTAINS BE CARRIED INTO 
THE MIDST OF THE SEA. GOD IS 
OUR REFUGE AND STRENGTH: A 
VERY PRESENT HELP IN TROUBLE. 


Fear seems to be present always. The 
cure is a strong faith, a faith which can 
always say, “God is our refuge and strength.” 


THE CALL TO THE CHURCH 


O Bride of Christ! beloved by Him, 
Why are thine eyes of faith so dim? 
Dost thou not know His mighty power 
Is thine to use this very hour? 


The world in awful anguish lies; 

And heavenward lifts its pleading eyes; 
Body of Christ—His hands, His feet— 
Thou must the mighty issue meet. 


Fulness of Him Who filleth all, 

Who never heedless hears Thy call, 
His glorious gifts are thine to share 
With all His creatures everywhere. 


O Church of God! why dost thou deem 
His promises an empty dream? 
Shake off thine unbelief and be 
His angel to humanity. 
—Frederick W. Neve. 


THE REFORMATION AGAIN 


THAT Is an old theme; the battle of life 
is old. Great principles are settled, but 
men are not. They do not like to settle. 
The merry-go-round is always popular, 
and not with children alone. That rest- 
lessness of the body that likes to dance, 
simply because there is some rhythmic 
motion in the air, is only one outward ex- 
pression of the feverish unrest of the soul. 
The great underlying principles of the 
Reformation, God’s word the only rule of 
Christian faith and life, and justification 
by faith the central teaching of that word, 
are divinely simple; but the dancing world 
of thought-merrymakers keeps whirling 
around them in dizzy frivolity and super- 
ficial play. They pass their judgment, too. 
Some will tell us the Reformation was a 
mistake. You see it made trouble. Water 
is a mistake, too. It makes trouble. There 
are terrible floods. When God declares 
the perfect truth, He brands the lazy false- 
hood. That makes trouble. Truth is a 
veritable bother in this world of easy 
error. The sun itself is a wretched dis- 
turber when it lifts the curtain of the 
night and sweet indulgence wants to sleep. 
It is the pure food commission that is 
making all the trouble in our markets and 
kitchens. It is the Board of Health that 
will give us no peace. It is the hounding 
law, that.is always:hunting up the trans- 
gressor that kéeps the world in turmoil. 
Ahab knew that it was Elijah who made 
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all the trouble when Jezebel imported the 
easy religion of Astarte into Israel. Why 
will men talk about religion anyhow when 
it makes so much feeling? Why will busi- 
ness men send around a collector when we 
are trying to forget all about hateful bills? 
The Reformation showed us our debts and 
how to pay them. It reformed faith ac- 
cording to Christ’s gospel form after it had 
been deformed by man’s disfiguring inno- 
vations. It brought the liberty of the soul 
in God’s free pardon in Christ, and that 
brought the liberty of man in the state as 
a necessary sequel. Free men in soul make 
freedom in the land. It is the slave in 
heart that endures slavery in government. 
The truth has made men free. God be 
praised for the Reformation and the dis- 
turbance it brought—F. A. Kaehler, D.D. 


HALLOWEEN 


THE NAME, Halloween, or All-Hallows- 
Eve, suggests a relation to religious faith 
and ceremony. It is the eve before All 
Saints’ Day, November 1. When the cus- 
tom of setting apart days to commemorate 
the dead who had been elevated to the 
rank of saints in the calendar of the 
Church had gone on until there were not 
days enough to keep pace with the process 
of canonization, it was decided to com- 
memorate on one particular day, all those 
who had no day of their own. Originally 
the day chosen was May 14, but subse- 
quently it was changed to November 1. 

Halloween, or All-Hallows-Eve, October 
31, was thus made to coincide with the 
date of one of the ancient Druidic fes- 
tivals—the one held in commemoration of 
the ingathering of the harvest. On this 
night great fires were kindled on the hill- 
tops of England, Scotland, Ireland and 
France; the priests, in white robes, grouped 
themselves around altars on which a fire 
was burning that had been kept alive dur- 
ing the year; at a given signal they 
quenched this fire and lighted a new one 
amid the shouts of the multitude; and 
then from this sacred flame a fire was 
kindled on the hearth-stone of each home- 
stead, which was believed to be a sure 
protection to the inmates so long as it was 
kept burning. With the advance of Chris- 
tianity the old Druidic faith faded out, 
but a host of superstitions lingered, ac- 
cumulating on the very threshold of a 
festival day of the Christian calendar. 

Thus while there is a suggestion of a 
church festival in the name Halloween, 
the festivities and customs that mark its 
observance have their root in the pic- 
turesque ceremonies and the pagan faith 
of the ancient Druids. Long after the in- 
troduction of Christianity into Britain the 
simple country folk believed in fairies, 
witches and goblins who plotted against 
men in the shadows of old ruins or in the 
forest depths and so late as the seven- 
teenth. century farmers were accustomed 
to make a circuit of their fields on the 
night of October 31, with a torch in hand, 


chanting a doggerel rhyme, thinking thus 
to protect their crops for the year against 
the wiles of these superhuman agents. 
Also, because unseen magic powers were 
believed to be so active on this night, it 
was thought to be a particularly pro- 
pitious time for inquiring into the future 
and learning what fate held in store. It 
was supposed that these secrets were re- 
vealed in connection with the cracking of 
nuts, ducking the head into a tub of water 
for apples, dropping melted lead into a 
goblet, eating an apple before a mirror, 
pulling kale, etc. Of course, like the 
ancient Druidic ceremonies, these super- 
stitions largely disappeared, leaving only 
the fun and frolic behind. Wherever the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue is spoken, in Great 
Britain, America, and even in far-off Aus- 
tralia, the Halloween festivities are kept 
up and are enjoyed by young and old 
alike. The pity is that the general tolera- 
tion which is accorded to the frolickers is 
so often abused, and that they turn the 
unusual liberty which is given them on 


this eve into license—Unknown. 


THE HALLOWEEN GOBLIN 
By Ruby Holmes Martyn 
(Concluded from last week) 


THE TEARS were pretty close in Amy’s 
eyes. Not to go to the party! She did not 
often hear grandmother speak with this 
quiet decision which took so much for 
granted and brooked no questioning or 
dispute. The little woman had not even 
waited fer her to answer, but had gone 
to the door and was talking to the load 
of folks outside. 

“Drop in and see our goblin when you 
come along back!” she invited, and pres- 
ently Amy heard the crunch of the wheels 
on the gravel drive as grandmother came 
in and shut the door. 

But Amy was a plucky girl and de- 
termined not to make a fuss about her 
disappointment. It was hard sometimes 
to take it for granted that grandmother 
knew best! She blinked back the tears 
and steadied her voice, and tried not to 
show that she cared the least bit about 
not going to the party. 

At first she thought she did not care 
at all how this old goblin of theirs came 
out. But when grandmother and she had 
fixed the candle inside the pumpkin-shell, 
and the head on the frame, Amy found 
she was laughing merrily at its funny 
looks, and dressing it in yellow paper was 
so absorbing she entirely forgot that other 
party at the far end of the township. 

When they had pasted a lot, grand- 
mother tied a black sash around the paper 
waist, and after they had sat the whole 
thing on the stone hearth, in front of the 
coal grate fire in the living-room, Amy 
lighted the candle in its head, and the 
live goblin blinked knowingly at them 
from his four feet of height. 
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“He looks almost real!” cried Amy. 


' “How I wish he would come to life for 


” 
! 


just Halloween 

It was then that, for a second time that 
evening, a sharp knock came at the 
kitchen door, and when Grandmother 
Stevens flung it open a troop of folks came 
crowding in. There was Amy’s Uncle Jack 
Stevens, and Mrs. Jack, and their boys 
and girls, and chums who had filled the 
tonneau of the big touring-car which stood 
on the gravel drive in the moonlight. 

“Why-ee!” cried Amy, all surprise, run- 
ning from one to another with greeting, 
and never thinking about her working 
garb of gingham apron and rolled-up 
sleeves. 

“This is why you didn’t want me to 
go to the party with Nina!” whispered Amy 
in grandmother’s ear, after they had all 
found a place around the glowing fire. 
“You knew Uncle Jack was coming!” 

Grandmother patted her head. “That 
was partly the reason!” she answered. 

“Folks!” cried a cracked little voice. 

Everyone jumped. 

“Land sakes!” ejaculated grandmother, 
and every single eye stared hard at the 
Halloween goblin in the chimney-corner. 
If it were not he who had spoken they 
didn’t know who had. 

There was one moment of perfect silence 
and then he spoke again. 

“It’s the pumpkin-head! You'll forgive 
me if I’m a bit shaky in the lungs from 
lack of practice. And I want you to take 
some things for granted from a goblin 
person because it’s Halloween, and we’ve 
got a right to speak to mortals once a 
year! It’s a pity, anyhow, that you don’t 
listen to people wiser than you without 
thinking you know the most.” 

Amy grasped grandmother’s hand pretty 
tightly. It was surprising at the best that 
pumpkin-head should suddenly commence 
talking, and the time and the place made 
the Halloween goblin’s voice sound really 
spooky. When it stopped so abruptly Amy 
could fairly feel it shake its head and look 
squarely at her as if it knew all about 
how she had rebelled against grandmoth- 
er’s refusal of the party-going with Nina. 

But when it spoke again the subject 
was changed. 

“T’ve got on the same shade of a yellow 
dress that I wore when I had a pumpkin 
blossom for a gown!” 

They listened spellbound while the 
cracked voice went on to tell of its days 
out in the sunshine when it grew large1 
and larger, and finally lost its green color 
for the ripened yellow, and how it wanted 
to be right in the midst of happiness this 
one night it had for playtime. 

“So you, Mr. Jack Stevens, go and get a 
hamper of good things that’s in your mo- 
tor. And Amy, go up in the attic for the 
chestnuts that are in the box on the zinc 
trunk!” 

The girl jumped up! That was the one 
place she had forgotten to look for the 
chestnuts! And she was taking it for 
granted the goblin knew whereof he spoke 
as she turned and ran up to the attic, 
where she found the chestnuts just as he 
had said. i 

More than once during that merry eve- 
ning the Halloween goblin talked. It was 
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almost midnight before the candle in his 
pumpkin-head flickered and went out, and 
then Uncle Jack piled his party into the 
big touring-car for the twenty-mile run 
back to their city homes. 

In the stillness they left behind them 
Amy went and looked at the goblin. His 
head seemed shrunken, and she knew he 
would never speak again, for she had 
guessed that Uncle Jack’s ventriloquism 
was responsible for his outbursts. 

Very thoughtfully Amy turned to her 
grandmother, who was lighting their bed- 
room candles. 

‘T've found out the rest of the reasons 
why you didn’t want me to go to the 
party, grandma! You want me to learn to 
finish the thing I’ve started to do.” 

Grandmother Stevens nodded, as the 
second candle flared up. 

“T want you to find how loyalty is one 
of the most precious gifts God had for 
his children’s happiness!” she said.—Girl- 
hood World. 


WHAT IS THE AIM OF 
EDUCATION? 


STuDENT says Books. 
Scholar says Knowledge. 
The Preacher says Character. 
Minister says Service. 
Philosopher says Truth. 
Artist says Beauty. 
The Epicurean says Happiness. 
Stoic says Self-control. 
Christian says Self-denial. 
The Statesman says Co-operation. 
The Ruler says Loyalty. 
The Patriot says Patriotism. 
The Sage says Wisdom. 
The Youth says Achievement. 
The Soldier says Courage. 
Editor says Success. 
Manufacturer says Efficiency. 
The Banker says Wealth. 
The Dreamer says Vision. 
The Friend says Friendship. 
The Pedagogue says Personality. 
The Physician says Health. 
The Biologist says Growth. 
The Psychologist says Unfoldment. 
The Sociologist says Adjustment. 
But the true educator says all of these, 
and more, must be utilized—Unknown. 


YOUR TURN 


Aw IrRisHMAN and an Englishman were 
waiting for a train and, to pass the time 
away, the Irishman said: “I will ask you 
a question, and, if I cannot answer my 
own question, I will buy the tickets. Then 
you ask a question, and if you cannot an- 
swer yours, you buy the tickets.” 

It was agreeable. 

“Well,” said the Irishman, “you see those 
prairie dogs’ holes out there (pointing to 
a distant prairie dog town), how do they 
dig those holes without leaving any dirt 
around?” 

“TI don’t know,” said the Englishman. 
“That’s your question; answer it yourself.” 

“They begin at the bottom and dig up.” 

“How do they get at the bottom?” in- 
quired the Englishman. 
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“That’s your question,” said the Irish- 
man. “Answer it yourself.” 
The Englishman bought the tickets. 
—Clipped. 


A THANKFUL THOUGHT 


EVERYTHING which we have and enjoy in 
this land of liberty, of civil freedom and 
spiritual blessing, we owe directly or in- 
directly to that mighty God-guided move- 
ment which we commemorate as the Ref- 
ormation of the sixteenth century.—W. L. H. 


PRAYER 


O Gop, our Father, we thank Thee for 
the Bible which has been a light, an in- 
spiration, and a comfort to Thy children 
through so many generations. 

We thank Thee for the good men and 
true who, in times past, spoke as they were 
moved by Thy spirit, sharing with us their 
rich and varied experiences. 

Help us as we meditate upon their words 
that we may have open and receptive 
minds. May Thy spirit guide us so that 
we may discover truth for our day. And 
grant that we may be ready to follow that 
truth and thus do Thy holy will, as Jesus 
did, in Whose name we pray. Amen. 

—The Epworth Herald. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“PINEAPPLE SALAD. Four slices pineapple, 
small glass maraschino cherries, small 
package cream cheese, head lettuce. Beat 
to creamy consistency the cheese and 
juice from cherries. Garnish salad plate 
with lettuce leaves, place one slice of pine- 
apple. Fluff a tablespoon of the whipped 
cheese on center of slice, and place a 
cherry on top.” 


JOLLY SIGNS 
By Marjorie Dillon 


Fietps are full of tepees 
Built of cornstalks brown; 
Woods are gay with squirrels 

Where the nuts rain down. 


Fairy, silken airplanes, 
Milkweed sends adrift; 

Fruit trees offer freely 
Autumn’s gracious gift. 


Pumpkins look so knowing, 
Night wind’s growing keen; 
And all these signs are saying, 
‘Time for Halloween!”—Selected. 


“THE FIRST newspaper was published in 
England in 1588.” 


StreNcTH is like gunpowder; to be ef- 
fective it needs concentration and aim. 
—Mathews. 


“Mount Everest in Thibet is the highest 
elevation on earth, 29,000 feet.” 
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CHRISTIAN FREEDOM 


The Rights of the Individual in Relation to Others 
By EARL F. RAHN, Philadelphia 


Ecclesiastes 2: 1-3, 10, 11; Romans 6: 17-23; 14: 21 
Sunday School Lesson for October 30 


THE MATTER of individual freedom of 
action and the exercise of personal rights 
invades every sphere of life. It has been 
an age-old problem of the philosopher and 
remains one of the fundamental discus- 
sions of any system of conduct and ethics. 
Our modern civilization is once more face 
to face with the problem of political free- 
dom, and in addition is confronted with 
the necessity of reaching an adequate 
measure of economic freedom. Whether 
we consider the political, the economic, or 
the moral sphere of action the individual 
is compelled to adjust the exercise of per- 
sonal rights to the rights of the society of 
which he is a member. For the Christian 
this means adjustment to the state, the 
economic and industrial order, and the 
church. This involves the attitude to so- 
ciety as a whole. Society has been in- 
dividualized for us in the term of neigh- 
bor as interpreted by Jesus in the Gospel. 
Christian liberty means for the individual 
the freedom from sin and self which was 
obtained for us by Jesus Christ and the 
exercise of that freedom in a spirit of love 
for our neighbor. 


Vain Pleasures 


The pursuit of pleasure seems to be one 
of the fundamental rights upon which the 
modern individual insists. Much of the un- 
rest of the present day is caused by the 
great emphasis laid upon freedom ‘to follow 
the impulses and desires, satisfaction of 
which brings apparent enjoyment and 
mirth. For many persons a “good time” 
is the end of all existence. To what end 
are the hours of labor and toil directed? 
An hour of gaiety? A round of mirth and 
laughter? The Sage of old found these 
goals of life an empty show; they were but 
vanity and vexation of the spirit. 

Pleasure has its place in life and none 
would deny it. The pursuit of happiness 
has been imbedded in our national con- 
sciousness as one of the inalienable rights 
of our social order. Happiness and pleas- 
ure prove to be elusive quarries when all 
life becomes a hunt for them. They will 
not be stalked and bagged. Rather do they 
slip into our lives as the accompaniment 
merges with the song. 


Empty Achievement 


The Sage, who found pleasure in itself 
a vanity, found worldly success also an 
empty achievement. “Then I looked on all 
the works that my hands had wrought, 
and on the labor that I had labored to do: 
and, behold, all was vanity and vexation 
of spirit, and there was no profit under 
the sun.” So today the cynic and the 
skeptic look upon the works of man and 
the achievements of scholarship and 
science and find all vanity and vexation 
of spirit. This spirit of dissatisfaction is 
abroad over all the earth and leads men 
to despair and suicide. 


What then of the right to labor and 
achieve? It, too, has its place in human 
life and a very rightful place. Labor and 
whole-souled endeavor are the essential 
means to whatever end life may be ded- 
icated. When they become the end of life 
there is no profit in them. To labor for 
selfish glory is to miss the glory. To labor 
for the plaudits of our fellowmen, for the 
brief hour of fame, or the fleeting joy of 
great wealth is to be rewarded with but 
dust and ashes. 

The Psalmist prayed that God would es- 
tablish the work of our hands. When the 
work of men’s hands is dedicated to the 
purposes of God and the service of man- 
kind there is nothing empty or vain in it. 
It then becomes of abiding worth which 
shall be unto all eternity. 


Servants of Sin 

Freedom is a relative word. Liberty of 
action is bounded on every hand by our 
environment and the laws governing it. 
We are only free in the realm of nature 
when we know and understand its laws. 
When we exercise our personal rights in 
actions contrary to those laws we become 
bound by shackles that restrain us most 
effectively. Our political and social free- 
dom depend upon obedience to the laws 
of the state and society. When we violate 
these laws, which regulate our common 
conduct, society deals out punishment. 

In the spiritual realm there are also 
laws that are equally effective. He who 
follows the way of sin becomes the servant 
of sin. That is the natural way of human 
nature. Under the law of God all have 
been included in the category of sin be- 
cause all have gone after the natural and 
sinful way, straying away from the law of 
God and the fellowship of God. 

The servant of sin boasts of his freedom 
and liberty to do as he is prompted. How- 
ever, in that very freedom he is being 
bound and shackled to a life of sin until 
there is no freedom of action left to him. 
Pleasure and selfish achievement become 
merciless taskmasters. The chain of habit 
is forged until our members are capable 
only of being “servants to uncleanness and 
to iniquity unto iniquity.” 


Servants of Righteousness 
There is another way to freedom, apart 
from sin and apart from self. The Apostle 
Paul thanked God that the Romans were 
no longer servants of sin but, by faith, had 
become the servants of righteousness. In 
the Gospel there is a real freedom that 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


October 24-30 


The Vanity of Possessions. Ecclesiastes 2: 
Freedom from Sin. Romans 6: 17-23. 
Social Responsibility. Romans 14: 13-21. 
Th. Christian Liberty. I Corinthians 10:.23-33. 
Liberty, Not License. Galatians 5: 13-26. 
. Love to God and Man. Romans 13: 8-14. 
A Living Sacrifice. Romans 12: 1-9. 
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has been made possible for us through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. By faith in Him we 
are freed from the bondage under which 
we were as servants of sin, freed from 
selfish desires and from the vanity of 
worldly pursuits. It is the freeing of the 
inner man that brings freedom to life. It 
is thus that men are able to become ser- 
vants of righteousness unto holiness. 

This is indeed a new freedom. Our per- 
sonal rights as children of God are new 
rights, our desires are new desires, the 
old things are done away. The old Adam 
no longer reigns supreme, but we are new 
creatures in Christ Jesus. The conflict 
remains, the battle rages between the new 
and the old servitude, but the new Master 
of our lives grants us the freedom that is 
eternal. “The wages of sin is death.” This 
tells us in other words of the vanity of 
life and all our human aspirations. “The 
gift of God is eternal life.” This is the 
free life of which Jesus spoke. 

This truth of the spiritual realms sets 
us free to enjoy the new life as surely as 
the truth regarding the laws of nature sets 
us free in that realm. The surrender of 
our personal rights and the surrender of 
our natural freedom of action to the will 
of God is the only way of life. We deny 
self that we may know God. We become 
bond-servants of Christ that we may know 
true freedom. 


Social Responsibility 


In the Christian life we find our freedom 
and liberty of action governed by another 
consideration. If we have surrendered our 
freedom to God and become His servants, 
we can no longer seek to exercise our in- 
dividual rights with no regard for our fel- 
lows. If the first law of righteousness is 
to love God, then such: surrender makes 
us realize more intensely that the second 
is to love our neighbor. 

The exercise of Christian love has two 
effects upon our personal freedom. It limits 
us in acts that may prove harmful to an- 
other and incites us to acts that will prove 
helpful and beneficial to others. Are we 
then free? Many will say that is not free- 
dom, and many shrink from Christianity 
because they believe that they will be 
bound and hampered in their personal 
liberty of action. They fail to realize the 
bondage inherent in their own habits and 
their own desires when they reason thus. 
But freedom that is the fruit of faith in the 
Gospel and manifests itself in love knows 
no bondage and knows no death. It is life 
eternal. It makes man free to be a true 
servant of God and a true servant of man. 

There is no personal right that is worth 
keeping at the expense of a fellow being 
or at the expense of forfeiting the fellow- 
ship of God that is in Jesus Christ. As we 
seek the joys and pleasures of life, or labor 
with the talents we have been granted, let 
us remember that we are not the servants 
of our own desires or the servants of sin, 
but that we are the servants of God. Our 
true example of perfect freedom is the 
Lord Jesus Christ, Whose perfect freedom 
was founded upon His perfect obedience 
to the will of the Father. Only so far as 
we, by our faith, yield our spirits in per- 
fect submission to His Spirit shall we 
enjoy the freedom that is our Christian 
heritage. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


MAKING GOOD IN 
STEWARDSHIP 


Marruew 25: 14-30 


Tue Paraste of the Talents is one of the 
most searching sermons of Jesus. Macauley 
noted that it has added a new adjective 
to our language, talented. It has done 
much more than that. It has added an en- 
tirely new principle for evaluation of life. 
Never before was the quality of life valued 
so definitely above quantity of life. In this 
Christianity must always concur. But does 
it? Are we not guilty of evaluating Chris- 
tian consecration on the basis of the amount 
of talents rather than upon the basis of the 
love and loyalty displayed in the use of 
talents? If a man with five talents shows a 
three-talent consecration we are inclined 
to give praise. The one-talent man who 
does the best he can with what he has, is 
forgotten. Not by Jesus! 

The story that Jesus told is dramatic 
and convicting. There was an owner, who 
went away. His going away left his ser- 
vants completely responsible until he 
should return. If we translate this into 
the terms of God, the owner of all we 
possess, He has gone away too, so far as 
human sight can see, and left us fully and 
completely responsible. Before going the 
owner left three varying amounts of cap- 
ital with his three servants—five, two and 
one talent. 

The first servant was a good business 
man. He studied his investments and was 
both skilful and careful. He made 100 per 
cent profit. The second servant had less 
capital and was no doubt less capable. But 
he did the best he could with what he had 
and also made 100 per cent profit. The 
third servant placed the one talent in the 
only savings bank he knew, a hole in the 
ground, and spent the time and energy he 
should have used in planning his invest- 
ments, in planning an alibi for His inaction. 

On the owner’s return the first two ser- 
vants were commended and rewarded in 
exactly the same terms. Both had done 
the best they could with what they had. 
Neither had failed in love and loyalty to 
him. But the third servant was different. 
He delivered an oration, substituting words 
for deeds, seeking to flatter the owner 
into overlooking his failure. Sometimes we 
can talk ourselves out of uncomfortable 
situations into which our infidelity has 
gotten us when we are dealing with men. 
But not with God! “Be not deceived; God 
is not mocked.” 


Not Endowment 


Jesus made it very clear that it was not 
the amount of the capital that offered a 
basis for judgment. Sometimes we have 
wished that Jesus had told the story in 
reverse order, making the one-talent man 
the hero and the five-talent man the knave. 
It would have made no difference in the 
essential lesson for us. But on other oc- 
casions Jesus has cleared up any possible 
misunderstanding. For instance, recall His 


commendation of the widow who gave her 
two little mites in the temple offering box. 
In this case the rich, many-talented givers 
were the ones who failed, while the woman 
with her little succeeded. 

Someone has said, “It does not take 
much to be a Christian, but it takes all 
there is.” All men are not created equal 
in talents. They are all created equal in 
responsibility for what they have. Dr. 
Buttrick, whose book, “The Parables of 
Jesus,” should be in the library of every 
student of the parables, makes the distinc- 
tion between monetary value and love 
value. All about us are folks who are con- 
secrating their possessions and themselves 
to Christian service. The great majority 
of them have little to offer according to 
financial standards. Their ability to do 
things averages low on the scale of talents. 
But they never say “No” to God’s call for 
workmen, And because they do the best 
they can with what they have they in- 
crease in ability to serve. Consecrated 
Christian talents are bound to grow. 


Not Retirement 


Certainly there is no rightful place in 
the Church for those who bury their 
talents. And yet the church rolls are 
cluttered with the names of these retiring 
do-nothings. They may offer many alibis, 
but the tragic result is the same. They 
forget their talents; they deny that they 
have them; they display a false modesty; 
they are constantly saying, “O, I can’t do 
that,” or “This is positively all I can give.” 
To refuse to use this talent in the interests 
of the divine owner is sin. 

We become worried at times when we 
read of the Godless Movement in Russia 
and its ramifications throughout the world 
today in every nation. Atheism is a ter- 
rible thing, and it is more systematically 
busy today making converts than ever be- 
fore. The Christian Church need not fear 
this blatant, aggressive atheism nearly so 
much as it must fear the practical atheism 
by which so many of its members live. It 
is not an atheism of the lips—far from it! 
It is an atheism of life! To withhold talents 
from the use of the kingdom is to deny 
the kingdom. To give miserly pennies and 
nickles and dimes to God’s work when we 
have money enough to live well, eat 
heartily, and enjoy our cars and home 
comforts is practical atheism. It is a denial 
of the God who owns all that we possess. 


Our Attitude to the Owner 


After all, the basic fault in the one- 
talent man was his attitude toward the 
owner. He confessed that he was afraid 
of him, though his confession does not 
ring exactly true. It is even possible to 
read into his alibi a tone of complaint 
against the owner, “who reaped where he 
did not sow.” It is as though he were 
saying, “what you have you did not earn, 
why don’t you look after your own busi- 
ness?” Sometimes we allow ourselves to 
think of God in somewhat similar terms. 


“Why does God allow this?” “Why does 
not God end this poverty?” “Why are 
men permitted to suffer with incurable 
diseases?” “Why does not God make an 
end of wars?” It is so easy to place the 
responsibility on God, when He has placed 
it on our shoulders. He has given us 
talents to invest in crusades against all 
that menaces human happiness, disease, 
war, poverty and the like. He expects us 
to use them. 

The one-talent man did not love his 
master. There are many indications of this 
lack. He was not obedient. He had been 
told to invest his talent. We, too, have 
instructions from God for the use of our 
talents. They are to be used in His inter- 
ests. They are to be used that all the 
world may know and love Him. They are 
to be used in “the Good Samaritan busi- 
ness.” They are to be used unselfishly for 
others and for Jesus’ sake. 

He did not trust his master. He implied 
that the owner was not fair and that he 
really had no right to what he had. He 
claimed to be afraid to risk the talent in 
business ventures. He thought of his 
master as a hard man. How much do these 
motives enter into our failure to invest 
our talents in the Kingdom business? Do 
we really trust God? 

He had no loyalty to the master’s inter- 
ests. He did not invest the one talent with 
as much care as though it were his. Yet 
that is the principle of good stewardship. 
While our talents are God’s, He wants us 
to act as His trustees. We have known 
many trustees of property, most of them 
named in wills as executors of estates or 
as guardians for minors. Most of them 
have been more particular about the care 
of such estates than they were about their 
own money. Someone whom they had 
known in life trusted them to carry out 
his wishes. Loyalty to such a friend de- 
manded that his confidence should be 
justified. In a very real sense we are ex- 
ecutors of the estate of Jesus. Do we 
always remember His confidence in us? 

The one-talent servant had no love for 
the master. Love should be the supreme 
motive of stewardship. If our churches 
lack for workers, if our church school 
classes lack for teachers, if our missions 
at home and abroad lack financial sup- 
port, if the business of the Kingdom of 
God falters and halts at times for the lack 
of consecrated talents or consecrated 
money, it is not because of poverty in 
either talents or money in the member- 
ship of the Church. It is because of a lack 
of love for Jesus Christ. 

* a * * 

To Leavers: This topic is for November 
6. This month is devoted to a study of 
Stewardship throughout the Church. 
Usually the Every Member Visitation 
comes the latter part of the month, and 
this topic is intended to help prepare for 
that. Someone from the church council 
might be invited to speak on the Stew- 
ardship situation in your church. Next 
topic is Making Good in Leadership. 
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THE HEIGHTS OF HARMONY 


Church’s College Choirs Instruct and Inspire a Great Company 
of Baltimore Listeners 


By the Rev. Theodore K. Finck, Philadelphia 


Director Ensrup had bowed and bowed; 
two hundred vari-costumed singers were 
filing off the platform; preparations began 
for the next number. Only the applause 
would not die. Instead it kept on, stronger, 
stronger—thunderously. Only when, de- 
cisions reversed, the singers halted, faced 
about, and returned to their singing stance, 
did the vociferous clapping yield place to 
quieter, finer sound. For the second time 
two hundred voices began the humming 
that opens Christiansen’s arrangement of 
Beautiful Saviour, King of Creation. The 
clamoring crowd, satisfied, sat back to 
listen, to enjoy, to worship. 


Enjoyed to Conclusion 


Such enthusiasm, but little more -re- 
strained, was maintained throughout the 
entire Festival of Lutheran Music, a pro- 
gram offered the recent convention of the 
United Lutheran Church in Baltimore on 
Saturday night, October 8, in the audi- 
torium of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music. The Festival included organ music, 
and the singing of five college choirs, both 
separately and ensemble. 

The greatest thrill, next to the devotional 
beauty of the music, which the listeners 
received, was the realization of the height 
that vocal music has attained in the col- 
leges of the United Lutheran Church. Five 
colleges, widely distributed in area, were 
represented by choirs. Each choir, singing 
difficult numbers alone, maintained ac- 
curate pitch, precise timing, transparent 
harmony, excellent gradation of volume, 
and sympathetic interpretation. Each choir 
was capably directed. To those accustomed 
to nothing from colleges except the hoarse 
ravings of grandstand larynxes in the 
football season, it is nearly incomprehen- 
sible that so much has already been 
achieved in the field of music. Historical 
music, sacred music, difficult music, ac- 
curate music, and withal music beautiful 
to listen to, is issuing from college throats. 
We heard it at Baltimore! 


Christiansen Pioneered 

The direction behind the singing springs, 
except in one instance, from one man, F. 
Melius Christiansen, who will some day be 
titled the father of choral music in Amer- 
ica. Dr. Christiansen at the age of sixty- 
eight still directs the St. Olaf Choir. Four 
of the directors in the festival program 
are former pupils of his—Frederick C. 
Stevens, Susquehanna University, Selins- 
grove, Pa.; Frank Hakanson, Hartwick 
College, Oneonta, N. Y.; Parker B. Wag- 
nild, Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa.; 
Paul Ensrud, Newberry College, New- 
berry, S. C. In no case did their skill dim 
their brilliant master’s reputation. The 
last one, Professor Ensrud, did a superb 
piece of direction in handling the ensemble 
numbers. In the face of untold obstacles 
Mr. Ensrud has developed his Newberry 
singers, until in their striking gowns of 
sheltering gray and gleaming scarlet they 
have become a synonym of charming 
sound. 


The other director, Harold K. Marks, 
Mus.D., Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
Pa., continues an independent musical 
position, starting with his father, Dr. C. A. 
Marks, which has been based in both men 
on a deep appreciation of musical history. 
In spirit the direction of Dr. Marks was 
not different from the others, characterized 
perhaps by a little more freedom of inter- 
pretation. 

The organist for the evening was Henry 
F. Seibert, Mus.D., organist of Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, New York City. Dr. Seibert 
played two groups of numbers, featuring 
chiefly chorale music arranged for the 
organ. He included several of Reuter’s 
preludes based on hymns as recent as In 
the Cross of Christ I Glory (Conkey, 1851). 
Dr. Seibert’s playing was always in exact 
consonance with the spirit of his music. 
It was full both of power, taxing the re- 
sources of the Conservatory’s organ, and 
of solemnity. He received as much ac- 
clamation as the submerged but indispen- 
sable master of the church organ ever gets. 
Dr. Seibert also contributed program-notes 
on his numbers, supplementing those on 
the vocal numbers prepared by Gomer C. 
Rees, D.D., of North Wales, Pa., chairman 
of the U. L. C. A.’s Committee on Church 
Music. Both sets of notes materially as- 
sisted in the grasp and enjoyment of the 
festival. 


More Desired 


It has already been intimated that the 
audience, composed of delegates to the 
convention and such visitors, Baltimoreans 
and late-comers, as could cajole entrance 
from somebody, was carried away by the 
concert. In spite of the overheated atmos- 
phere and considerable length of program, 
the attitude was one of dread of the 
moment when the harmonies must cease. 
Evidently anyone not liking that brand of 
music stayed away; for uniformly the 
numbers were received with courteous, 
alert silence, and followed by applause 
both lengthy and sustained. 

Besides the four ensemble numbers—all 
grand chorales magnificently arranged, two 
by Bach of old, two by Christiansen of to- 
day—the program was chronologically ap- 
portioned among the five colleges. 

Susquehanna handled with intriguing 
interest the old motets, an outmoded 
musical form in which the various parts 
are all solos, competing with each other 
like runners each of whom expects to re- 
ceive the prize! Motets were common in 
Luther’s day. They came to life, like the 
Luther statue in Druid Hill Park, at the 
Baltimore Convention. 

The Pre-Bach period, running up to the 
end of the seventeenth century, was en- 
trusted to Muhlenberg. The last of the 
three numbers, Song of Praise (from Val- 
erius, 1625), especially won the applause 
of the audience, as the tenors threw their 
voices to high A in completing the final 
chord. All the numbers were masterfully 
presented. 

The only direct composition from that 
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composer, a Lutheran, often acclaimed the 
world’s greatest, John Sebastian Bach, 
Blessing, Glory and Wisdom and Thanks, 
was sung by the Hartwick Choir, who sat- © 
isfied its complex demands by giving it an 
interpretation worthy of its source. This 
accounted for the eighteenth century. 


Brahms and Mendelssohn 


To Newberry was allotted the nineteenth 
century, the period in which developed 
classical music as we know it today. It 
must have been hard to select numbers 
from this prolific century, but one from 
Brahms (another of the three immortal 
B’s) and one from the Elijah of the bril- 
liant, short-lived Mendelssohn gave the 
South Carolina singers ample opportunity 
to display the varied, always feelingful 
musicianship which they annually acquire 
from Professor Ensrud. 

Gettysburg wound up the separate 
periods with an original composition of 
Christiansen, From Grace to Glory, and 
the Nunc Dimittis of Gretchaninoff. Though. 
representing contemporary music, both 
compositions maintained the general spirit. 
of the Reformation, with solemnity and 
chaste harmonization. The Gettysburg: 
Choir did full justice to these numbers, 
bringing out well’ both their historical 
background and their modern character- 
istics. 

All in all it is long since such a musical 
feast has been prepared by Lutherans for 
Lutherans in this country. It is scarcely 
too much to say that the Baltimore Con- 
vention Festival of Lutheran Music may 
become a landmark in the history of our 
progress toward high standards of Amer- 
ican church music. When our American 
Lutheran musicians find themselves add- 
ing the best of modern musical develop- 
ment to the splendid foundation already 
laid, so admirably typified in this festival, 
we shall have achieved a great new thing 
—a Lutheran music of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 


RESUME BROADCASTS 


THe LuTHERAN CuHarITIES with head- 
quarters in Detroit, Mich., has engaged the 
facilities of Station CKLW, Windsor, On- 
tario, for its weekly “Lutheran Gospel 
Hour.” 

CKLW is a powerful station covering 
consistently the greater parts of Ohio, 
Michigan and Indiana. Its wave length is 
1030 kes. 

The services are intended as a period 
of family devotions and are also known 
as the “Family Altar of the Air.” They 
will be broadcast every Sunday from 4.30 
to 5.00 P. M., beginning October 16. The 
Rev. C. F. Schaffinit will be in charge of 
the services and the Rev. O. G. Grotefend 
will deliver the opening message. 

Music will be furnished for the most 
part by an a cappella choir of forty-five 
selected voices under the direction of 
Kenneth Jewell. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
within listening range of this station to 
join in these family devotions and to send 
their comments either directly to the sta- 
tion or to the Lutheran Charities, 3985 
Trumbull Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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NORTHERN ILLINOIS NEWS 
By the Rev. Walter E. Koepf 


VACATIONS are over, pastors and people 
are back in the harness, and each congre- 
gation is faced with the realized respon- 
sibility that we have a hurculean task to 
fulfill this fall, and that every individual 
congregation and every individual mem- 
ber must do their or his part if the Anni- 
versary Appeal is to be a success. The 
picture, “The Thunder of the Sea,’ has 
been shown in every congregation to fair- 
size audiences; two great rallies have been 
held, one at Dixon, Illinois, in St. Paul’s 
Church, Dr. L. W. Walter pastor, on the 
night of September 20, and the other in 
Rockford, Illinois, at Trinity Church, Drs. 
H. M. Bannen and O. G. Beckstrand pas- 
tors, September 29. The Rev. C. F. Yaeger 
brought the evangelistic message at Dixon; 
and if a man ever inspired his audience, 
it was Pastor Yaeger. His little handbook 
on personal evangelism, “The Multiplica- 
tion of Usable Personalities,” has been read 
and studied by thousands throughout our 
United Lutheran Church. After one reads 
and studies its contents he cannot help but 


be stirred and stimulated by an inner 


feeling to want to do more than he has 
ever done before for his church and for 
his Christ. To see and to hear the author 
in person made his booklet a real, stimu- 
lating, vital, living challenge to everyone 
present. Let me tell you, this man Yaeger 
is the next thing to dynamite. 


Subdivision for Study 

After the speaker finished his message 
the congregation divided into smaller 
groups: Evangelism, which was in charge 
of Pastor Yaeger; Rallies and Publicity, in 
charge of Dr. H. P. Schaeffer; Finance, in 
charge of Dr. E. P. Scharf; and Pageants 
and Music, in charge of the Rev. Carl 
Satre. Before we left Mr. Yaeger com- 
mended the Northern Conference for hav- 
ing the most enthusiastic and well-attended 
rally he has had the privilege to attend. 

We left Dixon that night in the highest 
spirits and with the living anticipation of 
the grand climax of all Rally meetings to 
be held in Trinity Church, Rockford, I11., 
Thursday night, September 29. Our guest 
speaker would be the Rev. P. A. Kirsch, 
assistant executive secretary of the Board 
of American Missions; a choir of 300 
voices, made up of Illinois and Wartburg 
Synod churches in this area, would furn- 
ish the music, and everything pointed to 
a grand finale. The night came, Mr. Kirsch 
was there and brought a message that 
penetrated deep into the hearts of his 
hearers, the choir was there and sang two 
beautiful anthems: “Send Out Thy Light” 
and “Unfold Ye Portals” by Gounod, under 
the capable leadership of Mrs. Thompson 
of Rockford, but the enthusiasm of the 
week previous on the part of our people 
reminded one of the song that was so 
popular back in 1920: “I’m Forever Blow- 
ing Bubbles . . . They fly so high, nearly 
reach the sky and then like my dreams 
they fade and die.” Every time the choir 
gathered in front to sing, the vacuum 
created was pitifully conspicuous. The 
crowd should have been double the size. 

‘Mr. Kirsch likened the mission churches 
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in connection with the church at large as 
little babies crying to their mother for 
protection. He said in part: “The mission 
churches look to the mother church for 
direction and guidance, and inasmuch as 
they had no part in their being here they 
rightfully and hopefully look to their 
parents to give them the proper start in 
life. . . . The mission church looks to the 
mother church for its pattern, and this is 
what we find; out of every hundred only 
sixty-six commune regularly, out of 
every hundred only twenty-two are work- 
ers in the church, out of every one hun- 
dred only forty contribute and help to 
support the church. . .. A very poor ex- 
ample. At the present time we have eighty- 
five infant churches crying for help, and 
the department of research and canvass of 
our Board are thirty-five churches ahead 
of our means and man power.” 


The Lutheran Fellowship Association of 
the Freeport district held their fall meet- 
ing at Rock Grove, Ill. Monday night, 
September 12. Eighty-five men were pres- 
ent to give greetings and welcome Dr. T. 
B. Hersch, who recently came to us from 
East Louis, Ill. He was introduced to the 
men by his nephew, the Rev. Carl Satre, 
and then acted as master of ceremonies, 
a job which he did commendably. 

Two speakers were on the program. The 
pastor of the local Evangelical Church, 
who has been a missionary in China for 
eighteen years, lectured about that coun- 
try and told of many of his experiences. 
The other speaker was your humble scribe, 
who read a paper on “Stewardship.” In- 
asmuch as Missions and Stewardship are 
closely connected, the thoughts of the two 
speakers harmonized well. After the meet- 


ing we adjourned to the new basement of” 


the church where an abundance of food 
awaited, enough to satisfy the most raven- 
ous appetite. 


A Golden Anniversary 


Pearl City-Kent Parish celebrated their 
golden anniversary during the week be- 
ginning Sunday, September 11. On that 
morning more than 200 of the members 
and friends of the parish assembled for 
worship in St. John’s Church, Pearl City, 
Ill., the Rev. H. E. Bernhard pastor. The 
message of the morning was preached by 
Professor William Eckert of the Chicago 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at May- 
wood. His sermon was one that will linger 
long in the hearts of his hearers. After 
this service the Holy Communion was 
administered. 

In the afternoon greetings were read 
from former pastors who were not able 
to be present. Dr. P. H. Stahl, a former 
pastor, now Superintendent of our Or- 
phanage at Nachusa, Ill., brought the mes- 
sage. The evening was dedicated to the 
young people of the church with Dr. O. 
G. Beckstrand, associate pastor of Trinity 
Church, Rockford, and a member of the 
Board of American Missions, preaching 
the sermon. On Tuesday night, September 
13, a golden jubilee banquet was held in 
the new parish house. Mr. Carl Block, 
secretary of the council, was toastmaster, 
and the birthday cake was cut by Mr. 
Henry Hahn, a faithful member for almost 
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fifty years, as well as by other old mem- 
bers. The banquet address was given by 
Dr. C. H. Hightower, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Mt. Morris, Ill. St. John’s Church 
was organized September 16, 1884, with 
fourteen charter members. At the pres- 
ent time*it:has*a confirmed membership of 
260, a Sunday school of 180 and a Luther 
League of forty-two. The parish house has 
been completed and a new church is in 
the making. 


First Church, Mt. Carroll, Ill. On the 
night of Tuesday, August 30, the congre- 
gation held a reception in the church par- 
lors for their new pastor and wife, the 
Rev. and Mrs. E. C. Dolbeer, who came 
to them from Villa Park, Ill, and took 
over the pastorate August 15. A splendid 
program of musical varieties and greetings 
of welcome and responses, had been ar- 
ranged. The Rev. Reuben Seitner, pastor 
of the local Baptist Church, brought greet- 
ings from the city and county Ministerial 
Associations. He told a story that was so 
graciously received by the visiting pastors 
we are passing it on to you. He said, 
“When a church nowadays is looking for 
a new minister they send out a committee 
to find this kind of a bird—one that has 
the strength of an eagle, the gentleness of 
a dove, the grace of a swan, the eye of a 
hawk, the friendliness of a sparrow, the 
industry of a woodpecker, the attractive- 
ness of a peacock, and the tough neck of 
a gander: and when they find that kind of 
bird they expect him to live on canary 
seed.” 


Trinity Church, Milledgeville, Ill. The 
Rev. Ray Schawl, who succeeded the Rev. 


_M. D. Kilver, was installed September 25, 


by the Rev. Carl Kammeyer, president of 
the Northern Conference. A delegation of 
fifty people from Wheaton, IIl., were pres- 
ent at the installation of their congrega- 
tional son. We call that real loyalty! 

When Pastor Shawl came to Milledge- 
ville he came as a bachelor with marital 
aspirations. He wasn’t there long before 
he took unto himself a helpmeet to brighten 
the corners where he lived. The congre- 
gation, too, received her graciously and 
with outstretched arms. On the evening 
of August 22 they had a reception in the 
church auditorium and showered the 
young pastor and his bride with useful 
gifts for the household. 


Conference will have two meetings this 
fall. Our Promotional Plan meeting for 
pastors only will be held in Oregon, IIL, 
Wednesday, November 2, and our regular 
Conference meeting will be the following 
Monday, November 7, at Mt. Morris, Ill. 


C. R. Botsford, D.D., has relinquished 
his work as supply pastor of the First 
Lutheran Church, DeLand, Fla., but will 
continue to reside in that city and to sup- 
ply the charge at Sunset Harbor, near 
Weirsdale. 


The Rev. K. W. Kinard conducted a 
preaching mission at Greenville, Tenn., in 
the Church of the Reformation, of which 
the Rev. L. A. Werts is pastor. 
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ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


Wuen I became pastor in Binghamton, 
N. Y., in 1897, I noticed in the papers 
that the head farmer of the State Institu- 
tion for the Insane was 


Mr. Jens Jensen 


I hada strong suspicion that he was a 
Lutheran. I called on him and learned 
that he was worshiping in the Episcopal 
Church. I further learned that he had 
led a colony of his countrymen from Den- 
mark to western New York State, then 
became head farmer at the State Hospital 
at Willard, N. Y., where there was then 
no Lutheran Church. The Episcopal 
Church, having a bishop and a form of 
worship much like the Lutheran in his 
homeland, appealed to him and he and his 
family became members of that com- 
munion. When he accepted his new posi- 
tion in Binghamton he transferred his 
membership. 

By and by I was able to convince Mr. 
Jensen that he should return to his 
“mother”—which he did—taught a class of 
fine growing boys, including his son, Ole, 
and he was very happy. He said: “I had 
a good stepmother in the Episcopal 
Church, but I have again found my mother, 
and no one can take the place of mother. 
Here I will stay.” 

In 1903, Mr. Jensen, who owned a farm 
in Denmark, decided to return with his 
family to his native land. “But, Pastor, I 
want you to confirm Ole before we go.” 
And Ole, then twelve years old, was con- 
firmed in the English Lutheran Church of 
the Redeemer, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Reunion 


In 1913, after organizing the First Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church in Berlin (now 
Kitchener), Canada, as field missionary of 
the former General Council, we decided, 
after repeated urgings from the Jensens, to 
visit them in their home across the sea. 
We had a glorious time! During our two 
months’ stay, we also toured Norway, 
Sweden, and parts of Germany, with the 
Jensen home in Hjorring as “headquarters.” 

We found Mr. and Mrs. Jensen happy 
and prosperous on their 100-acre farm; 
Ole, happily married to Fenny Nelsen and 
rearing a family on a still larger farm. 
Then came the devastating World War. 
“Crashes” occurred everywhere. The neu- 
tral nations suffered with the warring ones. 
The collapse came after the armistice, and 
the Jensens lost their farms. Ole, however, 
managed to take a thorough course in 
agriculture and dairying in Denmark, and 
ten years ago the only child, mourning 
at his sainted mother’s grave, and receiv- 
ing the blessing of his aged and beloved 
father, took his Fanny and his fair, grow- 
ing daughter, and little else, and came to 
America, the land of his birth, to Iowa, 
the central portion of the agricultural em- 
pire of the United States. He had no dif- 
ficulty in securing employment. Four years 
ago he was promoted to his present posi- 
tion as Dairy Head of the State Industrial 
School for Boys at Eldora, Iowa. His eldest 
daughter, Esther, is married to an expert 
dairyman; Alice just graduated with hon- 
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ors as nurse from one of the Mayo hos- 
pitals at Rochester, Minn.; Ruth recently 
received a diploma from the State Teach- 
ers’ College at Cedar Falls; and Julia is 
in high school. Where do they go to 


Church? 

Alas and alack! They are attending the 
Presbyterian Church! Why? When they 
came to Eldora and visited the Lutheran 
church (American Lutheran) there was 
more German than English preaching; the 
welcome to them seemed tardy and not 
very warm; their Presbyterian schoolmates 
and the Presbyterian pastor called on them 
and made it very pleasant for them; all 
the services were in English; the pastor 
knew how to interest and to call; and the 
Jensen family got into the Presbyterian 


Church. 
A Pleasant Visit 


Eldora is a town of 3,500 people located 
in the central part of Iowa. Feeling the 
need of some respite from the summer’s 
strenuous work, we decided to visit the 
Jensens for a few days. A six-hour de- 
lightful ride on the de luxe Greyhound, 
brought us to Ames, where Ole and Ruth 
warmly met us and we covered the fifty- 
mile northeast stretch to Eldora in a very 
brief time. Of course we greatly enjoyed 
our stay in the bosom of this beloved and 
interesting family, taking delightful drives 
to interesting places and visiting the In- 
dustrial School in which Mr. Ole Jensen 
is one of the prominent and influential 
members of the teaching staff, among 650 
problems boys. He heads the Dairy De- 
partment. 

In this school the boys are under whole- 
some Christian influence and discipline; 
each one is taught a trade (their home- 
life had been godless and shiftless); and 
they are helped to a position when they 
leave the institution at from eighteen to 
twenty-one years of age. Here many “a 
brand is plucked from the fire” and trans- 
formed into a useful and Christian citizen. 

We visited the pastor of the American 
Lutheran Church and saw his beautiful, 
churchly temple. The services are con- 
ducted in English, the pastor is becoming 
interested in the Jensen family, and they 
in him; the Presbyterians have no min- 
ister and are quareling among themselves; 
and I am praying and hoping that the Ole 
Jensen family, like that of his sainted 
father, will also find “mother” after spend- 
ing some time with “stepmother.” 


Homeward 


On our return trip the Jensens “brought 
us on our way” eighty miles to Des Moines. 
We passed through Ames, where we briefly 
visited the very interesting State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, where 
3,000 young men and women are annually 
taught all matters pertaining to the home, 
the farm, trades, and industrial occupa- 
tions. The college is seventy years young 
(1868); comprises 2,200 acres of land; and 
its more than seventy buildings are artis- 
tically grouped on a 250-acre campus. 
There are a number of student honor or- 
ganizations and societies, thirty fraternities 
and nine sororities. A Director of Re- 
ligious Life looks after the spiritual inter- 
ests of the students. 
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We then proceeded to Des Moines over 
a thirty-mile stretch of fertile and beau- 
tiful country.. We soon located the attrac- 
tive, new $200,000 St. John’s Lutheran 
Church and were enthusiastically wel- 
comed and shown every nook and corner 
of this chaste and churchly temple, by 
the energetic pastor, the Rev. F. J. Weertz. 
We met the associate pastors, the Rev. 
A. M. Simonsen and the Rev. A. W. Gruhn. 
Each has a separate office. 

This congregation had the largest ac- 
cessions reported in the U. L. C. A. last 
spring. It has 3,719 baptized, 2,729 con- 
firmed members, and 1,200 in the Sunday 
school. St. John’s is a typically active 
downtown church. 

Des Moines has 136,000 people; exactly 
one dozen Lutheran churches (two United 
Lutheran), a Danish College and The- 
ological Seminary; and an Augustana 
Synod Hospital. 

Here we bade adieu to our genial and 
beloved friends, and by nightfall our three 
days’ summer vacation was ended but by 
no means forgotten. 


NOVA SCOTIA NEWS 
By the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 


THE HEARTS of all peace-loving people 
were filled with joy when news came over 
the radio that, through the efforts of the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, war had 
been averted. The Executive Committee 
of the Nova Scotia Synod authorized its 
president, the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, to send 
the following letter to Mr. Chamberlain: 


Office of the President, 
October 3, 1938. 
“Mr. Neville Chamberlain, z 
Prime Minister of England, 
10 Downing Street, 
London, England. 
My dear Mr. Chamberlain: 

The Executive Committee of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of Nova Scotia, 
Canada, has instructed me to convey to 
you our profound admiration of the man- 
ner in which you led the world through 
the crisis of the past month. 

I believe you have opened a new era in 
International Arbitration. Only the truly 
great practice humility. History will con- 
sequently record your name among the 
famed of the world; not because of ro- 
mantie glory gained through gory battles 
won, but because your statesmanship in 
these days has made a worth-while con- 
tribution to the advancement of life in- 
ternational in thé ways of the Prince of 
Peace. 

Our prayers are that you may long be 
at the helm of our beloved Empire. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. H. WuItTEKER.” 


Except for the financial part, the Anni- 
versary Appeal of the Board of American 
Missions has come to an end. Or, shall we 
say, it is just beginning to make its in- 
fluence felt in the Nova Scotia Synod? We 
were happy to have with us during the 
second week of September, Mr. A. H. 
Durboraw of Philadelphia, a lay member 
of the Board. Mr. Durboraw conducted 
rallies in Halifax, Bridgewater and Lunen- 
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burg. The financial part of the campaign 
_will be conducted during the coming weeks 
in the various parishes of the synod. 


_ Our wishes for a long and happy mar- 
ried life go out to the Rev. Theodore 
Schrader of the Northfield Parish and his 
bride. The wedding took place in St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church, Middle LaHave, 
on the evening of September 20. The cere- 
mony was performed by the Rev. H. N. 
Lossing, pastor of the church, and he was 
assisted by the president of synod, the Rev. 
C. H. Whitteker. 


The meeting of the Pastoral Association 
of the synod was held at the Rose Bay par- 
sonage September 19. The officers elected 
for the coming year were the Rev. George 
Innes president, and the Rev. E. V. Nona- 
maker, secretary-treasurer. A book re- 
port on Vinet’s “Pastoral Theology” was 
presented by Pastor Monk. 


The fall session of the Northern Con- 
ference was held in St. James’ Church, 
Branch LaHave, September 27. At the 
opening service in the morning, the Lord’s 
Supper was administered to the pastors 
and delegates. The liturgy was read by 
Secretary V. J. Monk, and the sermon was 
preached by President Douglas A. Conrad. 
During | the business session two excellent 
papers were presented: “How Shall the 
Church Meet the Indifference of the Pres- 
ent Age?” by the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, and 
“How to Increase the Appeal and Power 
of the Church,” by the Rev. H. N. Lossing. 
At Vespers the liturgy was conducted by 
the Rev. R. A. Rasmussen, and the ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. George 
Innes. The offerings of the day were de- 
voted to the appeal of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions. 


The fifty-first anniversary of St. Mark’s 
Church, Middle LaHave, was celebrated 
October 2, with services in the afternoon 
and evening. The special preacher in the 
afternoon was the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 
of the Conquerall Parish, and in the eve- 
ning the Rev. Theodore A. Schrader of 
the Northfield Parish, a son of the congre- 
gation. The Rev. H. N. Lossing is pastor 
of this church. 


Many improvements and changes have 
been made in the church buildings of the 
Conquerall Parish during the past sum- 
mer. St. Michael’s, Waterloo, and Ascen- 


sion, Conquerall Mills, have built new, 


chimneys; Holy Trinity, Lapland, has re- 
ceived a new coat of white paint on the 
exterior; Christ Church, Camperdown, has 
re-decorated the interior, and has added 
brassware and other improvements to the 
chancel; Calvary, Middlewood, has also 
been re-decorated inside and outside, and 
has added brassware, and other improve- 
ments in the chancel; Redeemer, Con- 
querall Bank, has received gifts of altar 
brassware, communion linens and para- 
ments. The officers of these churches are 
able to report that all these expenses have 
been looked after, and no debt needs tc 
be carried over the winter months,—quite 
an achievement for the people of this 
country parish. 


In the Midville Parish, Mt. Zion Church 
received a new coat of paint on the out- 
side, and St. Luke’s, Baker’s Settlement, 
added new chairs to their chancel. 
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Our delegates present at the U. L. C. A. 
Convention in Baltimore, Md., were the 
Rev. H. N. Lossing of Rose Bay and Mr. 
Jessen Hirtle of Bridgewater. They left 
by car, being transported by the Rev. 
George Innes of Lunenburg. 


TEXAS TIDINGS 
By the Rev. James F. Vorkoper 


The Golden Jubilee of St. Paul’s Church, 
Kilgore (Goliad County), the Rev. Carl J. 
Deithloff pastor, was recently celebrated. 
One evening a Luther League service was 
held at which the Rev. A. A. Hahn of Cuero 
brought a message as the newly appointed 
Luther League sponsor. On another eve- 
ning the adult division of the congrega- 
tion celebrated with the president of the 
synod, the Rev. F. W. Kern, as guest 
speaker. 

On Sunday morning the Golden. Jubilee 
Service took place, the Rev. Otto K. Oelke 
of Ander, Texas, conducted the liturgy and 
the Rev. J. Schroeder, a former pastor who 
is retired and living in San Antonio, 
preached the sermon. During the after- 
noon a confirmation class reunion took 
place. A roll call of classes from 1888 to 
1938 was the interesting part of this pro- 
gram. 

St. Paul’s, Kilgore, is situated in a rural 
community, about twenty-five miles from 
Victoria. It is a companion congregation 
with St. Luke’s Church, Schroeder, ‘also 
an entirely rural parish. 

The congregation has been served by 
twelve pastors. The first preaching serv- 
ices began in 1886 and 1887. These were 
conducted in the various homes of the 
community by the Rev. G. Stricker of 
Meyersville, a nearby village. February 
12, 1888, Pastor Stricker presented a con- 
stitution to the congregation. This was re- 
cently translated into English by the Rev. 
R. Lentz, retired, Fredericksberg. 

After the attendances increased so that 
the homes of the worshipers became too 
small, the congregation met in the com- 
munity school building. Then a layman, 
Mr. Gustus Hausmann, not satisfied with 
worship in a public school building, started 
a movement for a new church building. 
He contributed .the plot of ground. The 
present building was erected in 1901. In 
1930 a parish hall was erected. In 1935 
the property was modernized by the in- 
stallation of an electric light plant. 

With its sister congregation, St. Luke’s, 
Schroeder, St. Paul’s has not enjoyed a 
rapid numerical growth, like many city 
missions. But it is interesting to note that 
many city and town congregations have 
benefited by the work of this and other 
rural congregations. The flow of members 
from these congregations has given to 
many city churches their best members. 


St. Luke’s, Schroeder, is busy preparing 
for the fall Pastoral Conference and the 
Pastoral Institute to be held Otcober 31 
to November 3. It is understood that the 
Rev. Charles A. Puls of the Kansas Synod 
will be our guest at the Pastors’ Institute. 

Following the meetings in Schroeder, the 
pastors interested in the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society will gather in Victoria and 
hear the reports of this auxiliary. 
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The Ray Point-Pawnee Parish now has 
a pastor. Mr. Richard G. Hartfield, a Texas 
man, trained in the schools of the Mis- 
souri Synod, has taken charge of this par- 
ish and will be ordained at the next meet- 
ing of synod in Dallas. Ray Point con- 
gregation, a rural mission, has been out- 
standing in its “mission-mindedness,” and 
also rates 100 per cent communing con- 
firmed membership. 


The Rev. Fred W. Henkel, recently of 
Sweetwater, Texas, resigned in August to 
accept a call to St. Paul’s Church, Auburn, 
Nebr. We are going to miss Pastor Henkel 
very much. He has won many souls by his 
earnest searching. We pray that he may 
have many blessings in his new field. It 
seems that after several years of struggle 
this parish is showing signs of growth. 
Depression years were not easy for this 
little congregation that was born in 1932. 
Sweetwater is an industrial city of about 
14,000 population. Longworth, where its 
sister congregation is located, is a rural 
community. 


St. John’s Church, Goliad, rejoiced in a 
confirmation service August 21. Six young 
people were confirmed. Later in the month, 
Pastor Kuehner enjoyed a vacation trip to 
the Northern states. 


The dear old-fashioned church picnic is 
still holding its charm in our congregation 
at Vernon, the Rev. J. W. Kern pastor. He 
reports 100 per cent attendance! Peace 
Church, Vernon, now protects its pastor 
and his furniture by a new roof, which the 
men placed on the parsonage. The future 
of this congregation seems assured by the 
large number of new babies that have been 
born to its membership: recently! 


The Rev. Otto K. Oelke, Ander, reports 
a new organ dedicated October 2. The 
occasion of the dedication was the Mission 
Festival, at which time the Rev. E. E. Eilers 
and Mr. R. G. Hartfield were the speakers. 


The Anniversary Appeal is under way! 
We have seen the inspiring picture, “The 
Thunder of the Sea,” and have enjoyed the 
message of the Rev. Dr. H. Brent Schaeffer. 


THE MOUNTAINEER 
By A. B. Leamer, D.D. 


Ir 1s with a good bit of satisfaction that 
we report the interesting Pastors’ Institute 
held at Fairmont, W. Va., the Rev. Harold 
L. Hann pastor. Drs. E. E. Flack and M. R. 
Hamsher led the periods of devotion and 
meditation, and the pastors were respon- 
sive in the considerations of the hour. 
Such times as these call for the most pro- 
found analysis of oneself and make for the 
betterment of those who attend and en- 
gage in them. We were sorry that all our 
pastors were not present, as their contri- 
butions would have been most valuable. 
Some retreat of this sort should be the 
regular experience of the leaders of the 
Church. It is well to come together and 
prayerfully consider our work, our re- 
lations to it, and our responsibility in the 
matter. So many seem to make their 
Christian work a routine and not a task 
that sometimes it makes us feel that herein 
is the cause of lack of growth in the con- 
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gregation and lack of understanding of 
our privileges in making effective the pur- 
poses of the Church of the living God. 
When one loses his spiritual understanding 
of his opportunity he disintegrates and 
takes with him his people for, “Like priest, 
like people,” is still true. Whenever a pas- 
tor loafs on the job, and fails to buttress 
his work with prayer and meditation, he 
is found to have a diminishing congrega- 
tion. This situation does not call for a 
change of pastors so much as it calls for 
a changed pastor impelled by the renew- 
ing of our vows with God as a minister of 
the gospel of God. It seems that these 
institutes should arouse the clergy to these 
high purposes and drive us on to an en- 
deavor that will make us “workmen that 
need not be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of truth,” and, at all times, stressing 
our faith in the living God that we may 
be truly co-laborers with Him. A leader- 
ship that follows the Christ will bring an 
awakening of our people and cause. the 
Church to push on to its task that Jesus 
might be the Saviour of all mankind. 

The Advent Season is here and our 
churches in the synod are making a study 
of their assets and liabilities. It appears 
that all of us are planning to do a larger 
service in the coming months, and that we 
are providing the necessary equipment so 
that we may bring our synod to a higher 
standard of efficiency along all lines. Some- 
times we wonder why such a small synod, 
when we offer such a hopeful field for 
missionary work but are too weak to do 
it ourselves. Had we the ability to pros- 
pect in new fields, we believe that we 
could find material for missions in most 
promising localities. Under the present 
plan and size this seems impossible and, 
being small, we cannot command the con- 
sideration that we should have, for it 
seems that our size causes the attitude to 
crop up that there is no field for us. It 
sometimes seems to us that we are miss- 
ing a magnificent opportunity to bring 
balanced Christianity into these mountain 
areas that would tend to lift the standards 
of living, thinking, doing and worship, and 
make out of subnormal folks fine and use- 
ful Christian citizens. West Virginia Synod 
is not strong enough to cope with this 
problem, and yet it is full of promise. It 
is time for a vision. So along with our 
congregational activities there looms this 
widening task that is challenging us and 
we feel inadequate because of our limita- 
tions. 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 


OcrosER 18 in Trinity Church, Juniata, 
the Women’s League of Gettysburg Col- 
lege, held its regular October meeting 
with the Rev. Ralph W. Birk, pastor of 
the Newry Parish, as the guest speaker. 
After the regular program, a social hour 
was enjoyed in the newly decorated social 
rooms. 


At the first fall meeting of the Altoona 
Lutheran Ministerial Association plans 
were made for the annual exchange of 
pulpits in Altoona and vicinity sometime 
after Easter, the date not yet determined. 
This is an annual custom, and is entered 
into with fine spirit by both pastors and 
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congregations. The association made ar- 
rangements for the annual Christmas party 
for pastors and wives to be held in Temple 
Eighth Lutheran Church, the Rev. Fred 
R. Greninger pastor, December 12. This 
will be featured by a dinner, and followed 
by a social. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Synod will hold the annual meeting in the 
Hooversville Church, the Rev. Harry B. 
Hull pastor, October 18, 19 and 20. While 
this is some distance from Altoona, many 
of our women plan to attend. 


The Pre-Lenten Retreat for the Lu- 
theran pastors of this vicinity has been set 
for February 20. Place and speakers yet 
to be decided upon. 


Trinity Church, the Rev. Paul Levi 
Foulk pastor, is happy to report that 24 
young people of the congregation and Sun- 
day school are now away in institutions 
of higher education. This is the largest 
number ever to be away in any one year. 


The Rev. John L. Barnes, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, is continuing his summer 
program of two morning services. This 
arrangement has been very successful. 
Vespers will be held at 4.30 in the after- 
noon. 


Quite a number of the Altoona pastors 
attended the U. L. C. A. Convention in 
Baltimore for one or more days. The Rev. 
Russell P. Knobel of Bellwood was one of 
the local pastors who was an official dele- 
gate from the Alleghany Synod. 


The work in the railroad shops, our 
main industry, has somewhat increased, 
but many men are still without employ- 
ment, and many others work but a few 
days in a month. This lack of employ- 
ment has seriously handicapped the work 
of the Church, and will also show itself 
in the benevolent contributions of the 
local congregations. For this reason also 
the Anniversary Appeal has been shelved 
by most congregations. 


Noon-day Lenten services will again be 
conducted by the pastors in Altoona as 
in the past three years. Plans are already 
under way for such services under the 
direction of the Rev. Harry L. Saul, pas- 
tor of Bethany Church. 


The Rev. Jacob Flegler, pastor of St. 
James Church, read a very excellent paper 
on “The Relationships of Pastors and Con- 
gregations in the Community,” at the first 
meeting of the Pastoral Association. A 
spirited discussion followed. A book ex- 
change among the pastors has been ar- 
ranged by the association. This bids fair 
to be of much help to all who co-operate. 


Mrs. R. B. McGiffin of Sommerhill, wife 
of the pastor in that parish, will be guest 
Thank Offering speaker in Trinity Church, 
November 27, 10.45 A. M. Mrs. McGiffin 
is a fluent speaker and is intensely inter- 
ested in the work of missions. 


Mrs. Annie Plitt Hummel Kline, widow 
of the late Dr. Marion Justus Kline, be- 
loved pastor of First Church, Altoona, died 
October 7 in Washington, D. C. She had 
been in ill health since the death of her 
husband September 29, 1934. Funeral serv- 
ices were held in Harrisburg, Pa. 
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DR. AUGUST POHLMAN 


Dr. Avcust Pontman of Philadelphia, 
Pa., passed from earth into Life Trium- 
phant Sunday afternoon, October 9. The 
release came in Women’s College Hospital 
after a week’s grave illness arising from 
gall bladder complications which an opera- 
tion could not stay. Since he returned 
from his work among churches in the 
West, July 1, a waning of his physical 
powers had been noticeable. He joyfully 
accepted summer engagements in his own 
Temple Parish and in Tabernacle Church 
nearby. His last Sunday in service was 
in his own pulpit at Temple Church on 
September 18 when his pastor was absent. 
On Wednesday evening, September 28, he 
came with family and friends for the last 
time to public worship and to partake of 
the Lord’s Supper. Three days later he 
was in the hospital with the best of med- 
ical skill at his service. The course of his 
illness brought him to extreme exhaustion, 
which was marked, however, with- very 
little pain. His last hours were splendid 
with a mental alertness and a spiritual 
triumph characteristic of the man. His 
last words spoken, rich in prayer, are a 
precious heritage for family, Temple Par- 
ish and the Church at large. ; 

August Pohlman was born in Baltimore, 
Md., March 1, 1864, of parents who came 
to this country from Germany,—Anton 
Pohlman and Augusta Schuchard. Of 
humble origin, and apart from controling 
religious influences in early life, he came 
through the guidance of Dr. Sylvanus Stall 
and Dr. Luther Kuhlman to a strong and 
prevailing Christian experience in young 
manhood. He joined the Second Lutheran 
Church in Baltimore, and when he learned 
in the midst of his early active religious 
life that the Lord wanted him to be a 
preacher of the Gospel, he responded by 
going to Gettysburg College. There, com- 
ing under the sway of the Y. M. C. A. 
Student Volunteer Movement, he decided 
to serve as a missionary. After college and 
seminary, he went to Baltimore to study 
medicine and surgery. Being graduated 
in 1896, he accepted appointment to the 
Church’s hardest field and went directly 
to Liberia, Africa. He was commissioned 
for foreign service in the Second Church, 
Baltimore, by the Maryland Synod, which 
had ordained him in 1893. 


Missionary and Pastor 
He served in Liberia from 1896 to 1902, 


_ with the year 1900 devoted to very ef- 


fective promotion work in a cross con- 
tinent tour here at home. While in Africa, 
he married his associate on the field, Miss 
Augusta V. Schaffer, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. L. F. Schaffer of Wittenberg Sem- 
inary and step-daughter of Kate Boggs 
Schaffer. Mrs. Pohlman was then serving 
as deaconess and nurse. 

Although of strong physique and 
abounding resources, he was robbed of his 
good health by the African climate and 
came back to the U. S. A,, as he often 
said, “to die.” Temple Lutheran Parish, 
started by Dr. S. D. Daugherty in 1901, 
called him as its first pastor, and he began 
September 15, 1902, his remarkable labors 
in a typical home mission field. Temple 
Church led the way toward the best things 
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of the Kingdom as West Philadelphia de- 
veloped into a thickly populated section 
of the city. A most loyal and capable band 
gathered about him and Mrs. Pohlman, 
‘and together with the Lord’s blessing, they 
built a splendid church and filled it with 
hundreds of members and friends. The 
work done by this pastor and congrega- 
tion at home and abroad has been the de- 
light and amazement of our Church. When 
Dr. Pohlman retired from the active lead- 
ership of Temple’ in 1934, its baptized 
membership approximated 1,600. Ten years 
before, when West*Philadelphia was at its 
height of prosperity, membership in church 
and Sunday school was much greater. 

Gettysburg College honored this faithful 
alumnus with the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity in 1916. The East Pennsylvania 
Synod, of which he was a member for 
thirty-three years, honored and used him 
as its president in 1915 and 1916. During 
these many active years, three things pre- 
eminently were Dr. Pohlman’s objectives, 
—the life and work» of Temple Church; 
Evangelism in the community and afield; 
and the missions of the Church, especially 
the stations in Africa. In the pursuit of 
these objectives, he was most ably assisted 
by his talented and faithful wife. 

Under the care and guidance of Dr, and 
Mrs. Pohlman, many. young people of 
Temple Church were led to prepare for 
full-time Christian work, six of whom are 
now in active service. 


In General Work 


For many years Dr. Pohlman served as 
chairman of the Board of Pensions and 
Ministerial Relief in the General Synod 
and as a recognized leader of the Evan- 
gelistic interests of that body as well. When 
the United Lutheran Church was formed 
in 1918, he was appointed chairman of the 
Committee on Evangelism and continued 
in that capacity until his death. In 1934, 
at the age of seventy, he retired from the 
pastorate of Temple Church, having served 
there thirty-three years. He was made 
pastor emeritus and given every possible 
expression of appreciation and esteem. 
Then for three busy seasons, he went out 
into the Church, twice in tours up and 
down the Western Coast ardently perform- 
ing the labors of an evangelist and earning 
the gratitude of scores of pastors and their 
people. 

His messages and method will long be 
remembered and their fruit will remain. 
With great confidence in the Gospel and 
his Lord, but with seemly humility as to 
himself, he was always ready to go and 
to preach. For him to live was to preach. 

Dr. Pohlman’s body rested in Temple 
Church from 4.00 P. M., October 12, until 
10.00 A. M. the next day. During that time 
2,00 people passed by his casket or at- 
tended the service held Wednesday eve- 
. ning, when Dr. George A. Greiss of St. 
Paul’s Church, Allentown, Pa., a friend of 
many years, delivered a splendid tribute 
of appreciation and Dr. M. R. Hamsher, 
president of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, preached an inspiring sermon, Dr. 
J. D. Krout, secretary of synod, Dr. H. 
Ross Stover, and Dr. William J. Miller, Jr., 
participated in the service, as did five of 
Temple’s six sons in the ministry,—the 
Rey. J. Kenton Donat of Liberia, Africa, 
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the Rev. Robert C. Davis of Essington, the. 


Rev. C. M. Hansen of Camden, the Rev. 
Ralph Tabor of Baltimore, and the Rev. 
Dr. Ivan M. Hagedorn of Philadelphia. 
About forty pastors attended the service. 

Thursday morning at ten o’clock, after 
a brief order of worship, the body was 
taken from Temple Church to West Laurel 
Hill Cemetery and laid to rest in the most 
beautiful spot one can find in all Phila- 
delphia. The pastor of Temple, Dr. W. G. 
Boomhower, who had directed the serv- 
ices the evening before, was assisted 
Thursday morning by the Rev. C. E. Hayes 
of St. John’s Church, Philaedlphia, who in 
1925 had been Dr. Pohlman’s assistant, 
and by Dr. I. H. Hagedorn of Bethel 
Church. 

Dr. Pohlman is survived by his wife 
and his daughter, A. Dorothea Pohlman, 
M.D., who with the Doctor served to make 
their home the source and center of mul- 
titudes of good works in religion, med- 
icine and every other blessed thing in the 
Kingdom. 


AN ACTIVE RURAL 
CONGREGATION 


Wolf’s Church Celebrates One Hundred 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary 


St. Paut’s CxHurcu, West Manchester 
Township, York County, Pa. locally 
known as Wolf’s Church, brought to a 
conclusion the observance of its 175th an- 
niversary year with a special union service 
on Sunday morning, September 4. Dr. M. 
R. Hamsher, president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, preached the ser- 
mon. The Lutheran and Reformed pastors, 
the Rev. T. H. Ressler and the Rev. E. V. 
Strasbaugh, read the Epistle and the Gos- 
pel lesson for the day from the German 
Bible used in the pulpit in 1763 and many 
years after. The Thurneysen Bible, printed 
in Basel, Switzerland, in 1732, is inscribed 
with the name of the Rev. Nicholas Hor- 
nell, who is believed to be the founder 
of the church. 

Wolf’s Church derives its name from 
the family of Peter Wolf, tavern keeper 
at the “Five Mile House,’ where George 
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Washington was an overnight guest. It is 
one of the earliest churches west of the 
Susquehanna River. Among the early 
pastors who labored here were such men 
as John Bager, John Nicholas Raus, Jona- 
than Oswald, Jacob Goering, and Dr. John 
G. Schmucker. Andrew G. Deininger and 
his son Constantine ministered to the Lu- 
theran congregation from 1829 to 1885. 
This, too, was the field of labor of the 
sainted Dr. Adam Stumpf (1890-1922). It 
was during the pastorate of the Rev. C. 
F. V. Hesse (1922-33) that modern meth- 
ods of church finance and organization 
were introduced and that the apportion- 
ment was first paid in full. This record 
of apportionment-paid-in-full has been 
maintained to the present year, when the 
amount apportioned is $2,250. The Rev. 
T. H. Ressler became pastor in 1934. 

Only two buildings have housed the 
congregations during these 175 years. The 
present colonial brick structure was erected 
in 1855, but was greatly enlarged and 
altered in 1928 at a cost of $36,000. 

During the anniversary year memorial 
art glass windows were installed, a full set 
of chancel paraments was provided, and 
memorial Gorham brass candlesticks were 
furnished. The church came into posses- 
sion of a seven-acre tract of woodland for 
picnic purposes as beneficiary in a will, 
and five acres of cemetery land was pur- 
chased. The membership was increased by 
thirty-one. There are now 761 confirmed 
members in the Lutheran congregation 
and about 350 Reformed members. The 
Sunday school has 660 enrolled. 

The church has in its possession a num- 
ber of historical objects, such as a pewter 


‘communion set and baptismal bowl dated 


1765, a copy of the original deed showing 
the purchase of two and one-half acres 
of land from Adam Ziegler for £5 6s. 5d. 
($25.79) in 1762, and numerous record 
books and bibles. St. Paul’s Church is a 
strictly rural church, situated in a quiet 
spot off the beaten path with not more 
than a dozen families living within (mod- 
ern) walking distance. Members come 
from many villages, and the cities of York 
and Hanover, within a radius of twelve 
miles. The average attendance is 560. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, YORK COUNTY, PA., BETTER KNOWN AS 
WOLF’S CHURCH 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE AT 
JOHNSONBURG, PA. 


THE GOLDEN JUBILEE of St. John’s Church, 
Johnsonburg, Pa., was observed October 
2-7. The pastor, the Rev. J. O. Kroen, 
was the celebrant at the Communion Serv- 
ice Sunday morning and read the service 
at Vespers during the week. The Senior 
Choir sang at all services under the direc- 
tion of Alvan Sallack. The sermons on 
Sunday were preached by the Rev. August 
Gruhn of Milwaukee, Wis., a former be- 
loved pastor, and Dr. Henry H. Bagger, 
president of the Pittsburgh Synod. At 
Sunday Vespers the organ was dedicated 
with a recital which was played by Dr. 
Norman R. Benner. 

Monday evening the local clergy and 
ministers from neighboring towns were 
guests of the congregation. The Rev. C. F. 
Christiansen of Sharon, a former pastor, 
preached the sermon on Brotherhood Day; 
the Rev. Paul F. Obenauf of Pittsburgh 
preached on Young People’s Day; and the 
Rev. Dan B. Bravin, missionary to the 
Jews, Pittsburgh, on Missionary and 
Women’s Day. Friday evening a cantata 
was sung by the choir under the direction 
of Oren Benner and Mrs. Harry Anderson, 
organist. 

The present membership is 178 com- 
muning members and 317 confirmed. There 
are ten auxiliary organizations actively 
and successfully working and contributing 
to the good of the whole. The Sunday 
school numbers 179, with an average at- 
tendance of 138. 

December 30, 1888, St. John’s Church 
was organized with thirty-eight members. 
For twelve years they met in a union 
chapel belonging to the Methodist Church 
of Rolfe, Pa. The small congregation en- 
dured many hardships, but has grown into 
a strong Lutheran congregation. They 
were served by pastors from Ridgway until 
1893, when they became a mission church 
of the Pittsburgh Synod, continuing to re- 
ceive mission aid until 1911. 

The Rev. A. R. J. Graepp was the or- 
ganizer of St. John’s. Successive pastors 
have been Emanuel Cressman, Christian 
F. Tiemann, Joseph H. Orr; Joseph 
Schmalenbach, under whose pastorate the 
new church was dedicated in 1901; Paul 
Kummer, during whose ministery the par- 
sonage: was built; John Mueller, August 
Gruhn (longest pastorate); Paul J. C. 
Glatzert; Christian F. Christiansen, during 
whose pastorate the church was remodeled 
and the Sunday school was reorganized, 
and benevolence to the synod was paid 
in excess. Pastor Kroen has been here 
since 1931. Further improvements and 
beautification of the church have been 
part of his work. 


ST. JOSEPH’S, ALLENTOWN, 
FIFTY YEARS OLD 


THE FIFTIETH anniversary of St. Joseph’s 
Congregation, Allentown, Pa. was ob- 
served with services September 18-25. At 
the opening service Sunday morning Dr. 
Robert R. Fritsch pastor, 1916-1933, 
preached the sermon, and in the evening 
Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the 
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Ministerium of Pennsylvania, preached. 

The week’s program was as follows: 
Community Night, Dr. W. C. Schaeffer, 
speaker; Women’s Missionary Society 
Night, Mr. David Miller gave an illustrated 
lecture on Bible Lands; Church School 
Night, Dr. W. L. Katz, speaker; Luther 
League Night, Dr. Paul M. Kinports, exec- 
utive secretary of the Luther League of 
America; Choir Night, Dr. Conrad Wilker, 
president of the Allentown Conference, 
speaker at the service at which the pipe 
organ was dedicated. 

Sunday morning, September 25, the Rev. 
P. A. Behler, pastor of the congregation 
1911-1916, preached the sermon and the 
Holy Communion was administered. At 
Vespers, conducted by the Rev. L. W. 
Deily, speakers were Sister Margaret Fry 
and the Rev. Charles Fritsch, son of a 
former pastor. 

October 9 St. Joseph’s held a joint anni- 
versary service in the evening with its 
sister congregation, St. Luke’s. The Rev. 
Edward G. Schmickel II, has been pastor 
of this congregation since 1933. 

The need for a church in this section of 
Allentown was realized in 1867 and St. 
Peter’s Church sponsored the organiza- 
tion of the Hanover Union Sunday School 
in June, 1868, with Mr. A. J. Breinig as 
superintendent. Later students of Muhlen- 
berg College assisted in this work. The 
first move to form a congregation was 
made by Mr. George K. Mosser when he 
was superintendent. The plan took form 
rapidly; a plot of ground was given by 
Mr. William Saeger, and the erection of 
a church was started. This was dedicated 
as St. Joseph’s Church in 1888 during the 
first pastorate, that of the Rev. P. P. 
Wisser. Pastors of the congregation have 
been: Milton J. Kramlick, J. S. Renninger, 
G. M. Scheidy, J. W. Mattern, P. A. Behler, 
Robert R. Fritsch, and the present pastor. 

For many years the congregation had 
financial struggles, but during the pas- 
torate of the Rev. P. A. Behler the duplex 
envelope system was installed and finances 
improved. During the pastorate of Dr. 
Fritsch a Sunday school was erected and 
the church was enlarged. During the pres- 
ent pastorate the church has been im- 
proved. An organ was installed and ded- 
icated in connection with the Golden 
Jubilee services. Two sons of the congre- 
gation have entered the ministry: Law- 
rence W. Deily and Charles Fritsch; and 
one daughter, Miss Margaret Fry, was 
consecrated as a deaconess. 


REFORMATION MASS 
MEETING 


The Biennial Reformation Mass Meeting 
of Miami Valley Lutherans, sponsored by 
the Lutheran Inner Mission League of the 
Miami Valley, will be held in the Roose- 
velt High School Auditorium on West 
Third Street, Dayton, Ohio, Sunday after- 
noon, October 30, at three o’clock. Dr. 
H. Grady Davis of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary will be the speaker. The St. 


_John’s Radio Choir of Richmond, Ind., 


numbering sixty voices, will provide the 
music. 
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“GOD IN THE MIDST OF 
HER” 


(Continued from page 2) 


pastor of the stole, symbol of the yoke of 
Christ and the pastoral office. The choir 
was composed of Rev. H. Victor Krug, 
Herbert Payne, Luther Rhodes, R. Donald 
Clare, Luther Menkel, and the Rev. Justus 
H. Liesmann, the organist. Much of the 
material for this episode was taken from 
Sachse’s “Justus Falckner.” 


In America 


The second of these scenes sets before 
us Pastor Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, 
newly come to America, and preaching 
under God the conviction of his soul— 
“Ecclesia Plantanda” (“The Church must 
be planted”). But the congregation, and 
particularly the laymen, deacons and eld- 
ers, will have proof of his right to begin 
that workin 
their midst. 
Whereupon 
Muhlenberg, un- 
perturbed, and 
in accordance 
with St. Paul’s 
injunction that 
all things “be 
done decently 
and in order,” 
unrolls, one by 
one, the letter 
and call of Court 
Chaplain Ziegen- 
hagen, certificate 
of ordination at 
Leipzig, diploma 
from University of Goettingen, acceptance 
of his call by the congregations of New 
Hanover and Providence, four scrolls at- 
testing to his scholastic attainments, the 
regularity of his ordination, and the validity 
of his call. (Present-day church councils, 
please note.) The laity with Pastor Tran- 
berg of Christiana accept Muhlenberg only 
after careful scrutiny of the documents. 
Wallace Oest makes an excellent living 
Muhlenberg. This scene occurs in 1742, 
two days after Christmas, and places 
Muhlenberg in the post of pastor of the 
congregation, in the place of the charlatan, 
Valentine Kraft, who does not appear in 
defense of his position when called upon 
at this service. Muhlenberg kneels motion- 
less before the chancel during most of this 
episode. One particularly fine touch in 
these scenes is the progress of the physical 
aspect of the church which has been made 
during the thirty-nine years elapsing be- 
tween them. The benches have been re- 
placed by pews, the chancel rail which 
had been a sort of fence is replaced with 
a churchly looking rail, and upholstered 
chairs and a new lectern have been added 
in the chancel. Whether these were abso- 
lutely accurate is not important, but they 
serve to show the great attention which 
was given to detail in the production of 
this pageant. 

The sixth episode portrayed a statue of 
Muhlenberg. This was actually a person 
—Thomas Goedeke, a nephew of the late 
missionary, Pastor Harry Goedeke. For 
a seven-minute period, which seemed 
much longer, he sat perfectly still while the 


HENRY MELCHIOR 
MUHLENBERG 
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Aged One and the Youth discussed his 
influence and that of men like him upon 
the lives of men and the history of the 
nations. Also, groups representing people 
‘in all walks of life paid honor to the mem- 
ory of Muhlenberg by reverently placing 
wreaths at the foot of the statue. 


The Company of Immortals 


The Epilogue was divided into three 
parts—the first showing the characters of 
Luther, Melanchthon, Muhlenberg, Cam- 
panius, the Falckner brothers, Henkel, 
Stauch, Steck, and others who have had a 
powerful influence upon the development 
of the church in this country. This the 
author called, “A Noble Company of Im- 
mortals.” The second part, called “A 
Glorious Past,’ showed the Swedish, 
Dutch, and German settlers, Indians and 
Negroes—the people who have been 
reached by the church during its history 
in the New World and who have in their 
turn contributed to its development. The 
“Hopeful Future,” with which the third 
part dealt, portrayed those people among 
whom the work has been begun but for 
whom much still remains to be done— 
Indians of Rocky Boy Reservation, Mon- 
tana; in Alaska, Southern Mountains, 
Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico, and the 
linguistic work among Germans, Slovaks, 
Jews, Magyars, and the English missions 
of the Board of American Missions. 


Only the fine spirit of co-operation ex- 


isting among the churches in the city of 
Baltimore made possible the very impres- 
sive production of this pageant after three 
general rehearsals, of which but two were 
held in the “Lyric,” where the final pro- 
duction took place. The previous re- 
hearsals were conducted over a period of 
about a month, in separate groups super- 
vised by Helen Eyster, Edna Ivarsen, Sister 
Louise Klein, Allen McGill, Audry Mc- 
Kentha, Mrs. Luther Menkel, W. LeRoy 
Ortel, Marie Sack, and the Rev. Howard 
O. Walker. 

In addition to those of the pageant com- 
mittee already mentioned, the chairman 
was Eleanor M. Goedeke, president of the 
Baltimore District of the Luther League; 
business manager, F. William Schmitt, 
president of the Maryland Synod Luther 
League; stage settings by Walter I. Ford, 
tenor of Christ Church (the Rev. John L. 
Deaton pastor); lighting effects by G. 
Allison Long, Jr.; sound effects by George 
A. Glock, Jr. and Milton L. Schmitt; 
costumes by Edna Werner of Messiah 
Church (the Rev. Raymond C. Sorrick 
pastor); properties by Harriett Reeves; 
publicity, Harry C. Keister; ushers in 
charge of Pastors Luther Rhodes and 
Lloyd Keller. 


Musical Background 


Fine as the pageant was of itself, it be- 
came more so because of the musical back- 
ground which included Mendelssohn’s 
Reformation Symphony, “The Dresden 
Amen,” “Ein Feste Burg,’ Pastoral Sym- 
phony from Handel’s Messiah, and 
Falekner’s hymn (202 Common Service 
Book). All of the music was under the 
direction of Sister Ruth Paris of the Bal- 
timore Motherhouse. In addition to the 
accompaniment softly played by her dur- 
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ing most of the duration of the pageant, 
St. Mark’s choir (Dr. Robert D. Clare pas- 
tor), with Margaret Page Ingle, F.A.G.O., 
directing, sang at the beginning of the 
production that magnificent hymn, “Beau- 
tiful Saviour,” which first appeared in the 
Minster Gesangbuch of 1677 and was 
translated into English in 1873 by Joseph 
Augustus Seiss. One stanza of the hymn 
was sung as a solo in a darkened audi- 
torium during the last intermission, and 
the final chorus was Ein Feste Burg, with 
an effect nothing short of thrilling, as it 
brought to the minds of the audience that 
the church is indeed eternal, as eternal 
as the Saviour’s love and the Saviour 
Himself. 
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TWENTIETH YEAR 
HONORED 


(Continued from page 15) 


“The Church which neglects its teaching 
function ultimately fails. The Catholic 
Church learned that centuries ago, and 
ever since has emphasized schools. Martin 
Luther knew that and stressed the right 
instruction of youth. In the United States 
church groups without interest in colleges 
and seminaries have passed away or have 
been absorbed in other groups. Where 
does the United Lutheran Church in 
America find itself today?” 

Miss Markley called attention to the 
educational needs on our mission fields, 
especially the desperate need of St. Chris- 
topher’s Training College in India. The 
budget for 1939 calls for an additional 
$250 to our annual appropriation for this 
school. 

Dr. Zenan M. Corbe, in presenting the 
work of the Board of American Missions, 
spoke of the unique situation regarding 
proposed work among the Japanese on the 
West Coast of the United States. He re- 
ferred to it as bread cast upon the water 
coming back after many years, for the 
Japan Church has asked the home church 
to care for the spiritual life of their na- 
tionals in this country. 

Dr. Corbe spoke of the magnificent work 
being done by the Home Mission pastors 
in the Manitoba Synod. This is truly 
pioneer work. It was voted to set aside in 
the salary aid budget not more than $3,000 
to be used by Home Mission pastors for 
travel expenses. This was done so that the 
meager salary now being received can be 
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ANOTHER ELECTIVE 
NOW READY 


This series of elective courses is being 
prepared particularly for young people’s 
groups and classes. It may be used profit- 
ably in church schools, young people’s so- 
cieties, and informal study groups. Some of 
the units may well find a place in the study 
of adult classes and groups. 


STUDENT’S EDITION, 20 cents a copy. 
LEADER’S EDITION, 30 cents a copy. 


STUDIES IN SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


By Paul Harold Heisey and 
Amos John Traver 


This course aims to help persons over 
seventeen to understand some of the more 
pressing social problems of our times; to 
understand the Christian solution of these 
problems; to apply this solution to personal 
attitudes; to acquire an interest in laws, 
government, and economic systems that lead 
to living according to Christian principles; 
and to show the strategic place of the 
church and its message in meeting the needs 
of our times. It is a practical and a Biblical 
course. It is very timely for this day of 
social problems. 

_The sessions treat: The Christian and So- 
cial Relations; Christian Service through Vo- 
cation; Friendship, Marriage, the Home; 
Leisure and Recreation; Christian Citizen- 
ship; The Economic Order; War and Peace; 
Temperance; Race Problems; Christian So- 
cial Service; Christian Stewardship; Jesus 
and Social Progress. 


———_—_—————— 


Previously Issued 


The Minor Prophets and Modern 
Problems 


By HARRY F. BAUGHMAN 


A study of these twelve Old Testament 
books that are so fascinating and so mod- 
ern, makes one feel that their messages were 
written to meet the problems of our day 
even though they really were written for 
the people of the age in which they were 
delivered. A careful study of this “Elective” 
will help greatly in understanding the mes- 
sages of the “Minor Prophets.” The author. 
uses a number of introductory paragraphs 
in each chapter to give the general setting 
and spirit of the prophet and his prophe- 
cies. Then the book is studied section by 
section, accompanied by full, lucid, helpful 
notes explaining and emphasizing the real 
meaning of the passages. There are splendid 
“Questions for Group Discussion,’”’ thus en- 
couraging personal preparation, discussion 
by the group, and activity. The aim of this 
book will be attained when the truths that 
are learned from it are translated into life. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. LUKE 
By Paul J. Hoh 


WORSHIP 
By T. K. Finck 


STUDIES IN FIRST CORINTHIANS 
By Paul J. Hoh 


CHRISTIAN HOME 
By P. D. Brown 


STUDIES IN LIFE SERVICE 
By A. J. Traver 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh 


Columbia, S. C. 
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used entirely for the maintenance of the 
family. 

The Calada Fund of approximately 
$4,000 is to be used to build a social wel- 
fare building on the Monacillos lot (Puerto 
Rico). One room would be assigned to 
Miss Frieda Hoh and the pastor for use as 
a clinic or dispensary. A larger room is to 
be used for community projects and lec- 
tures. The building is to be constructed 
in such a way as to be readily adaptable 
to other use in case the need for this type 
of work should disappar. Monacillos is, 
along with Monteflores, one of our cen- 
ters of industrial work on the island. 

Dr. M. Edwin Thomas was present from 
the Foreign Mission Board. In addition to 
giving much information concerning the 
budget items, he reported marked im- 
provement in the condition of Dr. Grace 
Moyer and Miss Mabel Dysinger, both 
home on furlough. 

A recommendation of interest was that 
the name of Central Girls’ School, Rajah- 
mundry, India, be changed to Schade 
Girls’ School, if concurred in by the For- 
eign Mission Board. 

Dr. Thomas and Dr. Barbara De Remer 
spoke of the involved subject of registra- 
tion of our doctors in India. There is no 
one on the Vellore Medical Staff now in 
good standing with the Indian govern- 
ment. This peculiar medical situation in 
India leaves us in a helpless situation at 
present—at least while the present Indian 
Congress is in power. 


Interdenominational Relationships 


In speaking of interdenominational 
movements, Mrs. D. Burt Smith spoke of 
two which deserve more than passing 
attention. 

The movement on Religion and Welfare 
Recovery is headed by more than 500 rec- 
ognized religious leaders of our country. 
The objectives of the movement include: 
“Deepening of spiritual life, strengthening 
of moral purpose, increased loyalty to es- 
tablished religions, educational, welfare, 
and character building institutions and re- 
dedication of life and property to the 
service of God and man.” The National 
Committee of this movement is now pro- 
moting plans for a National Stewardship 
Convention in Chicago, November 1-3, 
with the convention theme, “Stewardship 
in a Democracy.” It was voted to send 
Miss Diehl to this: convention. 

The other interdenominational move- 
ment stressed was the Church Committee 
for China Relief. The suffering in China 
is indescribable, and this committee seeks 
to provide opportunity for gifts for the re- 
lief of the sufferers. Dr. Knubel is a mem- 
ber of this committee. 

Reports of the fine contributions made 
by Lutherans as speakers, leaders, and 
officers at various summer schools of mis- 
sions, were heard. Dr. Emily Werner was 
appointed on the Northfield Committee in 
the place of Miss Mildred Winston, re- 
signed. 

Delegates appointed to the Council of 
Women for Home Missions to be held in 
Baltimore, January 7-10, 1939, are: Mrs. 
C. E. Gardner, Miss Nona Diehl, Mrs. D. 
Burt Smith, Mrs. Wythe F. Morehead, Mrs. 
Oscar Schmidt, Miss Flora Prince, Mrs. 
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Alpha Thomas, Mrs. A. B. Hargett, Mrs. 
J. C. Bowers. 

Miss Jane Gilbert has been appointed 
Chairman of Program for the 1939 Inter- 
denominational Conference of Missions at 
Eaglesmere, Pennsylvania. 


Fellowship 


On Tuesday evening the entire Board 
and members of the staff, visiting mis- 
sionaries, Dr. Thomas and Dr. Corbe met 
for dinner at the Sylvania Hotel. After 
the meal the groups adjourned to another 
room, where the missionaries were heard. 
Four missionaries had been present for 
the Board meeting. Dr. Barbara De Remer 
told of the medical work and its present 
status in India. Miss Amelia Brosius gave 
a glimpse of the training of nurses on the 
India field. Miss Edna Engle, our only 
missionary among the Moslems, opened 
up that great field of opportunity. Miss 
Elvira Strunk most graphically told of 
conditions in China, especially the bomb- 
ing of our mission in Tsimo. Gratitude to 
God for His protection was expressed as 
Miss Strunk told of being only about ten 
feet from where a bomb struck. She had 
pictures portraying the terrible havoc 
wrought by the Japanese planes. 


Looking Ahead 


The spirit of Advance seemed to per- 
meate every session of the meeting. One 
of the most challenging opportunities for 
advance is provided in the program for 
the Children of the Church, to which the 
women of the Missionary Society are eager 
and willing to contribute their best in in- 
terest, enthusiasm, co-operation, prayer, 
and service. 

There was the realization that today we 
of the United Lutheran Church are clos- 
ing the door upon yesterday—that yes- 
terday of twenty years of achievements 
and accomplishments as well as failures; 
and that we are turning to the door that 
will open upon tomorrow—that next dec- 
ade—with its new opportunities, its bril- 
liant hopes and its lengthened vistas, some 
darkened by clouds of war, want, distress 
and a militant godlessness. In turning to 
this door which will open upon tomorrow 
we of the Church must face realities as 
never before. 


SUNDAY VESPERS BRING 
RESPONSE 


Tue Rev. Dr. Paul Scherer, pastor of 
Manhattan’s Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, 
has just completed his eighth summer of 
successful broadcasting. Seventy-one of 
the seventy-seven stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company’s blue network car- 
ried Dr. Scherer’s sermons during the 
four months of the season. Some of these 
messages were dispatched throughout the 
world by at least three different short- 
wave stations. 

Response to the Sunday Vespers series 
has been splendid. During the summer 
more than 25,000 messages were received 
from all parts of the world, 17,000 of them 
bearing requests for copies of Dr. Scherer’s 
sermons. Since 1933 the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Radio Committee has complied with 
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more than 100,000 similar requests. 
Analysis of the response indicates a re- 
markably growing interest on the part of 
Canadian listeners. 

Three distinguished Lutheran preachers 
co-operated in presenting the Vespers 
series during the past summer. They are 
the Rev. Dr. Frederick H. Knubel of New 
York City, president of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America; the Rev. Dr. 
Oscar F. Blackwelder of Washington, 
D. C., pastor, Reformation Church; and 
the Rev. Dr. Harry F. Baughman of Phila- 
delphia, pastor of Trinity Church. 

Among the letters the following is out- 
standing: 

“Dear Dr. Scherer: 

“As I sat in my quiet home here last 
Sunday afternoon and listened to your 
voice, truly I heard a voice from heaven 
speaking unto me. 

“With tears of emotion I drank in those 
words of life. I can never tell you what 
they are to me.. I just kept praying, 
‘Blessed Holy Spirit, move upon. every 
soul listening in, far and wide.’ 

“T have written my sister of these sacred 
half hours, and through many difficulties 
she did succeed last Sunday in sharing 
the privilege. In a letter just received 
from her she says, ‘I came away with a 
hushed, holy feeling.” I will understand, 
for I did too. How I thank God for you! 

“I have extra copies of your addresses 
which I send out and last week I gave to 
my son ‘Moral Confusion’ and ‘This Tired 
World.’ He read both and would like to 
have his son read them. If I could tell 
you what this means to me, Dr. Scherer! 


OBITUARY 


George W. Fritch, Ph.D. 

On his way to Trinity Lutheran 
Bechtelsville, Pa., Sunday evening Octobe 
George W. Fritch, Ph.D., was struck by a ma- 
chine and so seriously injured as to result in 
his death at the Reading Hospital Thursday 
evening, October 6. Dr. Fritch was the son of 
Dr. Milton L. and Mary Ann Lesher Fritch, 
and was born in Virginsville, Pa., November 
26, 1876. He attended the Keystone State Teach- 
ers’ College and Muhlenberg College and grad- 
uated from Susquehanna Universi in 1900, 
and_ from the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
at Selinsgrove, Pa., in 1903. In 1906 he re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Arts from his 
Alma Mater, in 1910 the degree of Bachelor 
rageek om Oetker University, and 

: ee 0: octor o ilos 
Salversty of Iowa in 1915. SRB Dome 

r. Fritch served faithfully in the f i 
Pennsylvania parishes at Sunbury, Deane 
Pen Argyl, New Ringgold, Macungie. For the 
past twelve years he was pastor of the Niantic- 


Sassamansville Parish, which compri 
following congregations: Christ, Niantic: ve 
Paul’s, Sassamansville; Trinity, Bechtelsville: 


St. Luke’s, Gilbertsville. 
i66e. Was married to Ellen R. Smith June 25, 
He is survived by his widow: n. 
Florence C., wife of J. Park Bthith of Ponte 
two sons, Luther S., and the Rev. George Ww. 
Fritch, Jr., of Boyertown, Pa.: also a brother, 
Samuel J., of Reading. A brother, William 1. 
Preeeced iS in death by six weeks. : 
eral services were conducted in St. z 
Lutheran Church, Boyertown, Monday ae 
noon, October 10. The sermons were preached 
by Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania and the Adjacent 
States, and the Rev. H. S. Kidd, president of 
the Norristown Conference. The Rev. D. F. 
Longacre was the liturgist.. Interment was 
eee in St. Jacob’s Cemetery at Jacksonville, 
a. D. F. Longacre. 


J. Howard Lotz 


prominent layman of St. John’s Ch 
Sani ees cs the Central Peano 
od, pass 
tember ya : passed to his eternal reward Sep- 
€ was of a quiet demeanor, a sincer = 
tian, given to prayer, and was a penedicticn 
his many friends. He was always impatient of 
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evil and desirous of seeing the good prevail. 


Many have risen, and many will rise, to call 
him blessed. 

Mr. Lotz was born March 31, 1854, and at the 
age of fifteen became a teacher in the Holli- 
daysburg Lutheran Church. For the remainder 
of his life in that church and in the Sinking 
Valley Church he occupied positions of leader- 
ship in the Church both at home and abroad. 
He was superintendent of St. John’s Sunday 
school for nearly a quarter of a century and 
was for the past thirteen years secretary of 
the church council. 

Being a man of many talents ‘‘Uncle Howard,” 
as he was familiarly known, was called upon 
by his community for many services. He was 
always vitally interested in civic affairs, and 
particularly so in the Sinking Valley Grange. 
He served in local township offices and was also 
piveator of the Poor of Blair County for one 
erm. 

He saw active service in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, and was a member of numerous 
military organizations. 

The Rev. Allen C. Lambert, his pastor, was 
assisted at the funeral service by the Rev. G. B. 
Harman of the Duncansville Lutheran Church 
and by the Rev. E. H. McCahan of the Sinking 
Valley Presbyterian Church. 

Surviving Mr. Lotz are one son, John S. Lotz 
of Sinking Valley; and two brothers, Edward 
M. of Hollidaysburg, and Harry C. of Sinking 
Valley. 

He was preceded in death by his wives, Sally 
J. Fleck, who died January 12, 1903, and Mary 
J. Hughes, who died April 28, 1938. 

Interment took place in the Sinking Valley 
Cemetery. A. C. Lambert. 


Charles F. Steck, D.D. 


retired pastor of Grace Church, Waynesboro, 
Va., and padely. known in Lutheran circles, died 
at the home of his daughter, Mrs. C. L. Coyner, 
near Waynesboro, October 1. He was eighiy 
years old. 

Funeral services were held October 3 with 
the Rev. A. R. Shumate of Waynesboro, and 
Dr. J. J. Scherer, Jr., of Richmond, president 
of the Lutheran Synod of Virginia, officiating. 
Interment was made in Riverview Cemetery, 
Waynesboro. 

Dr. Steck left the Church of the Epiphany, 
Washington, D. C., to become pastor of Grace 
Church in 1922. He served until his retirement 
in 1934, when he was succeeded as active pas- 
tor by his son, the Rev. Charles F. Steck, Jr. 

His other pastorates included churches at 
Muncie, Ind.; Louisville, Ky.; Springfield, Oh‘: 
and Frederick, Md. He was educated at Witten- 
berg Seminary and was ordained in 1899. 

During his ministry in Ohio, Dr. Steck was 
president of the Miami Synod for several terms 
and later headed the Maryland Synod for three 
consecutive terms. 

For many years he was a member of the 
Board of Publication of the United Lutheran 
Church and of the Deaconess Board, in ad- 
dition to being a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Lutheran Southern Seminary, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Dr. Steck was active in Waynesboro’s civic 
affairs and served as head of the Welfare 
Alliance. He was among the few men elected 
e honorety membership in the local Rotary 

ub. 

He is survived by two daughters, Mrs. C. L. 
Coyner, and Mrs. P. H. Sherwood of Arlington; 
one son, the Rev. Charles F. Steck, Jr., who 
resides near Waynesboro; one sister, Mrs. V. 
Lewars of Philadelphia; and a brother, Dr. 
A. R. Steck of Carlisle, Pa. Six grandchildren 
also survive. 


Paul H. Stohler 


son of Henry and Della (Harmeson) Stohler, 
was born near Anderson, Ind., January 1, 1906. 
He was baptized in infancy in Mt. Zion Church, 
near Anderson, by the Rev. William J. Finck, 
then pastor of the Anderson parish. 

Upon completion of the grade school Mr. 
Stohler entered the academy at Weidner In- 
stitute and while there was a member of the 
catechetical class of the local congregation, in- 
structed by the Rev. William J. Seiberling. His 
confirmation followed by the Rev. William P. 
Gerberding in his home congregation. He trans- 
ferred later to the Anderson High School, grad- 
uating with the class of 1922. He re-entered the 
Junior College at Weidner Institute, but desir- 
ing a course in agriculture, he transferred to 
Purdue University, from which institution he 
was graduated with the class of 1926. 

He returned home after graduation and en- 
gaged in farming. September 24, 1930, he was 
united in marriage to Miss Audrey Ridgeway. 

Mr. Stohler frequently represented his parish 
as a delegate to the conventions of the Indiana 
Synod, and was a delegate to the convention 
of the United Lutheran Church in America 
in 1930. He served as president of the East Dis- 
trict of the Central Conference Brotherhood, 
also of the Sunday School Association of the 
same district. At the time of his death he was 
teacher of the ‘Fidelis Class” of his Sunday 
school, assistant superintendent of the Sunday 
school, president of the local Brotherhood, and 
was secretary of the church council, also treas- 
urer of the East Central District of the Indiana 
Synodical Brotherhood. 
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_ His death occurred October 7. Funeral serv- 
ices were conducted Sunday afternoon follow- 
ing in Mt. Zion Church by the pastor, the Rev. 
Virgil H. Yohe, assisted by the Rev. Olen A. 
Peters of Anderson. Burial took place in the 
adjoining cemetery. The widow and five small 
children survive. M. L. Zerkel. 


MARRIED 


Nordsiek-Fess. The Rev. Paul K. Nordsiek 
and Miss Dorothy M. Fess were united in mar- 
riage in the Norwood Park Lutheran Church, 
Chicago, Ill., October 12. The ceremony was 
performed by the bride’s father, the Rev. A. E. 
Fess, pastor of the church. The groom has 
been pastor of Martin Luther congregation, 
Chicago, for more than three years. 


CONFERENCES 


The meeting of the East Pennsylvania Con- 
ference of the Central Pennsylvania Synod will 
be held in Zion Church, Lebanon, Pa., the Rev. 
W. E. Swoope pastor, Thursday, November 3. 
Sessions, 10.00 A. M., 2.00 P. M. and 7.00 P. M. 
The Pastors’ Institutes under the Promotional 
Plan will be held; and also a special Institute 
for Laymen. J. F. Knittle, Sec. 


The fifth annual conference of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will convene November 15 and 
16, in Hebron Lutheran Church, Hebron, Ky., 
the Rev. H. M. Hauter pastor. The conference 
will open with the Service of the Sacrament 
of the Holy Communion November 15. at 2.00 
P. M., with sermon by the Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Greever, secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church. Frank O. Taafel, Sec. 


The fall meeting of the Western Conference 
of the Nebraska Synod will be held in Messiah 
Church, Broadwater, Nebr., the Rev. E. F. 
Rohlfing pastor. The convention will open with 
the Communion Service at 1.15 P. M., October 
26. The Rev. Ernest Haugse, president, will 
preach the sermon. Pastors’ Institute will be 
held the following day. John S. Rhine, Sec. 


PASTORS’ INSTITUTE 


The fall meeting and Pastors’ Institute of the 
Greensburg Conference of the Pittsburgh Synod 
will be held in St. Mark’s Church, Arona, Pa., 
the Rev. Harry O. Harner pastor, November 1. 
The session of the Conference will be held in 
the morning and the Pastors’ Institute in the 
afternoon and evening. 

Frederick C. H. Scholz, Act. Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The Southern Conference of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Synod of California 
will meet in Grace Church, Alhambra, Calif., 
the Rev. D. Edward Wright pastor, October 27 
and 28. Mrs. Alice Bauer, Sec. 


The forty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lancaster 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held November 3 
in Zion Church, Lancaster, Pa., the Rev. W. A. 
Wackernagel pastor. Sessions at 9.45 A. M. 
and 2.00 P. M. Lydia E. Wagner, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Nor- 
ristown Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania will meet October 27 in St. John’s 
Church, Quakertown, Pa., the Rev. H. W. Fitting 
pastor. Mrs. Harold T. Allebach, Sec. 


The forty-eighth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadel- 
phia Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania will be held November 10 in Trinity 
Church, 18th and Wolf Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa., F. M. Urich, D.D., pastor. Opening session, 
10.00 A. M. Leona M. Bechtold, Sec. 


The forty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Reading 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Wednesday, November 2, at St 
John’s Church, Boyertown, Pa., the Rev. D. F. 
Longacre pastor. Sessions 10.00 A. M. and 2.00 
P. M. Mrs. Mary A. Wanner, Rec. Sec. 


The tenth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Long Island Confer- 
ence of the United Synod of New York will be 
held Friday, November 4, at Christ Church, 
Freeport, Long Island, the Rev. David Jax- 
heimer pastor. Alma S. Wetsel, Sec. 


The tenth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the New Jersey Confer- 
ence of the United Synod of New York will be 
held October 26 at St. Mark’s Church, East 
Jersey St., Elizabeth, N. J., the Rev. F. Schott 
pastor. Opening session, 10.00 A. M. 

Rose Petersen, Pres. 


The tenth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the New York Confer- 
ence, United Synod of New York, will be held 
October 28 at Trinity Church, Beach Street and 
St. Paul Avenue, Stapleton, Staten - Island, 
N. Y., Frederic Sutter, D.D., pastor. Opening 
session 10.30 A. M. Gladys K. Zipf, Sec. 
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D“LiONG FURNITURE CO 


MAKERS OF FINE CHURCH WOODWORK 


50 € 42npS0- 
Neus Mork 


1505 RACE ST 
PHILA - PA 


aS 


-Pews: Chancel PFurnirure: Fonms- 


“THE FACTORY - AT TOPTON PA- 


M. P. MOLLER 
Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 


PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar. uses. 


PRICED LOW - - LIBERAL TERMS 
The Méller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements 
and artistic tone development that should 
be heard to be fully appreciated. 
Write us regarding your organ needs. 
M. P. MOLLER 
Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 


R.GEISSLER.INC, 


450 SDXTH AVE.NEAR [0™ ST. NEWYORK 


Church Furnishings 
IN CARVED WOOD AND 


MARBLE-BRASS- SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


UR CH EMBROIDERIES 
Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 
WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


stip GOWNS 
Pulpit 

Paraments, Bible Markers, etc. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State 
your needs. Catalog and sam- 
ples on request. DeMoulin | 
Bros. & Co., 1127 8. 4th S8t., 
Greenville, Mlinois. ; 


BELL CHIMES 


PEALS 


Write for literature.Address Dept.10 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


CHOIR AND PULPIT 


GOWNS 


THE CLERICAL TAILORING CO. 


367 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


The fall convention of the Women’s and 
Young Women’s Missionary Society of the West 
Conference, Pittsburgh Synod, will meet in the 
English Lutheran Church, Zelienople, Pa., the 
Rev. Philip W. Seiberling pastor, Wednesday, 
October 26. Dr. Barbara D. Remer will be the 
missionary speaker. 

Mrs. George D. Wolfe, Sec. 
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Christmas Suggestions 


New Christmas Service and Pageant for the Sunday School 


ADVENT 


By EDWARD K. ROGERS 


characters. 


V4 


A complete program with familiar hymns, service, prayers, 
Scripture reading, and pageant to be presented by the Sunday 
school. Hymns are also provided for the Primary department. 
The pageant consists of nine scenes which lead our thoughts 
through Messianic prophecy, the birth of Jesus, and the place 
of Jesus in the home today. It may be produced with simplicity 
in the church or with much preparation in a parish hall. There 
is a large amount of Biblical material in the text of the pageant. 
There are eighteen characters but these may be increased if so 
desired, or decreased by having some persons represent two 


This is an effective, impressive, Biblical, churchly service, and 
should be given reverently and with preparation. 


Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; $4.00 a hundred. 


Se 


Christmas Pageants 


*THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


By SARAH E. BITNER 


A Christmas pageant portraying the spirit of 
Christmas as given in the Bible story, showing 
its applications in life and expressing a hope 
for the future universal adoption of love in the 
hearts of men. Complete directions provided. 


Price, 25 cents a copy; $2.00 a dozen. 


*THE ANGELS’ CHRISTMAS 


By WILFRIED TAPPERT 


This scriptural and churchly dramatization of 
the Christmas story features the part played by 
the angels in this event. All speaking parts, ex- 
cept the introduction, are in words of Scrip- 
ture. A large number of carols and hymns are 
utilized. Relatively few properties are required. 
Complete directions are. provided. 


Price, 25 cents a copy; $2.00 a dozen. 


*IMMANUEL 


By WILFRIED TAPPERT 


A dramatic representation of the Christmas 
story after the manner of the old mystery type 
of dramatization: The whole effort is to present 
the scriptural Christmas story in a vivid, ap- 
pealing, unique, and withal churchly, manner. 
Full directions as to costumes and properties 
are included. 

Price, 25 cents a copy; $2.00 a dozen. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


By WILFRIED TAPPERT 


This pageant is not difficult to present. It has 
a sentimental appeal (the figure of the mother), 
it deals with the familiar in general (the sce- 
nario following rather closely the Christmas 
story), and it presents something novel which 
is not found in the usual Christmas pageant 
(the character Mac). 

Price, 25 cents each; $2.40 per dozen, 
not prepaid. 


ee 


Christmas Music 


*THE CHRIST CHILD 
A Christmas Cantata 
By J. F. Ohl, D.D., Mus.D. 


This beautiful cantata represents a fine 
combination of churchly spirit and musical 
artistry in keeping with the event and is 
suited to the ability of the average choir. It 
is arranged for soprano, alto and tenor solos, 
and a mixed chorus., 


Price, 60 cents a copy; $6.00 a dozen. 


*REJOICE, REJOICE, YE CHRISTIANS 


A Christmas Anthem 
Music by Leonhard Schroeter 
(Anthem No. 3, Lutheran Choir Series.) 
A musical setting of a standard Christmas 
hymn for mixed choirs. Paper. 6 pp. 
Price, 15 cents a copy. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


The choicest inexpensive collection of 
carols we have discovered and including 
several numbers of merit and interest not 
previously available in such collections. 

Price, 15 cents each, postpaid; $12.00 a 
hundred, postage extra. 


GEMS OF CHRISTMAS SONG 


Sixty of the most popular Christmas 
hymns and carols with music are included 
eh raha book. 

cents per copy, postpaid; $15.00 per 
hundred, delivery extra. : y 


CHRISTMAS COMMUNITY CAROLS 


The first stanza of many of the well- 
known favorites among the world-famous 
Christmas carols are printed in this inex- 
pensive six-page folder. $1.00 per hundred; 
fifty or less at 114 cents each. 


*Returnable Examination Copies Sent on Application. 


A Helpful Gift for Young 
People and Adults 


THE DAY’S WORSHIP 


Daily Devotions for the Year 
Edited by REV. C. B. FOELSCH, Ph.D. 


The 372 page-length daily devotions 
provided in this pocket-size devotional 
manual have been contributed by as 
many prominent pastors and church 
leaders of most of the Lutheran bodies 
in our land. Each meditation is limited 
to a single page, and includes an indi- 
cated Scripture lesson, a short text and 
devotional study, and a brief prayer. The 
devotions for each weekly period relate 
to some appropriate theme. 

Cloth. 414 x 6 inches. 75 cents. 
Fabrikoid, gilt top. $1.00. 
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A Gift for the Pastor or 
Church Worker 


COLLECTS AND 
PRAYERS 


Prepared by The Common Service 
Book Committee 


(ollects and Prayers 
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A collection of collects and prayers 
chosen from the devotional writings of 
all ages and including prayers especially 
written for this volume. 

A wide range of conditions and cir- 
cumstances is provided for, the 399 col- 
lects and prayers and the thirty general 
prayers being grouped under more than 
250 classifications. 

This manual will serve as a valuable 
aid, for specific use or as suggestively 
helpful, for the pastor, and also for 
church workers, church organizations, 
and the family circle. 


Price, Cloth, $1.00; Black Morocco, red 
under gold edges, $3.50; Red Morocco, 
red under gold edges, $3.75. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


